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Michael Angelo Buonarotti. 
BY LUCIOS A. ELLIOT. 


In the limited space allowed for this paper it 
cannot be expected that anything like justice 
can be done to the life and works of confessedly 
one of the greatest, if not the greatest, of all 
men known in history. 

Angelo’s life was so long, his genius so ver- 
satile, his industry so incessant, and, conse- 
quently, his productions so numerous and 
varied, that to undertake that would be like at- 
tempting to show on a small piece of canvas 
the whole star-lit sky, or take in all the peaks 
of the Mont Blanc range through a common 
field-glass. The prince of architects, the grand- 
est of sculptors, and the most terribly sublime 
of painters, he left more numerously stupend- 
ous monuments than any other man whose 
works are now to be seen on the earth. 

He was born of a noble family at the castle of 
Caprese, on the Arno, in Tuscany, in 1474. His 
father was at the time the governor of Caprese 
and Chiusi, and on the expiration of his official 
term at Caprese he returned to his estate at 
Florence, and there the son received his early 
education. His teacher found it difficult to 
fasten his mind on ordinary studies. He was 
fascinated with pictures, and every spare mo- 
ment at school was devoted to drawing. He 
sought the acquaintance of young artists, and 
stole opportunity to paint in oils. His relatives 
conceived that his devotion to art would be an 
indignity to the high nobility of the family, and 
endeavored by harsh means to turn him from 
it. His father at length yielded to the deter- 
mined desire and evident genius of the son, and 
placed him under the tuition of Ghirlandajo, 
the most celebrated Florentine painter, and, in- 
deed, one of the most eminent of his time. It 
is said that his master saw at once the prophecy 
of a fame in his pupil which should quite eclipse 
his own, and that he enviously did him more 
harm than good. 

About this time the great Lorenzo di Medici 
opened a garden of sculpture, to which he in- 
vited artists and gave them an opportunity to 
study the best models. Visiting this garden 
frequently, Angelo at length was inclined to try 
modelling in clay, and afterwards to use the 
chisel a little. Finding a refuse piece of mar- 
ble, one day, he took it and began cutting the 
head of an old satyr. He scarcely thought he 
was doing anything remarkable; but Lorenzo, 
seeing it when nearly done, commended it 
greatly, but added, ‘‘You would not expect so 
fine a set of teeth with so old a face as you have 
there.” The young artist quietly cut out a tooth 
and made a cavity so natural that the great man 
was delighted, and at once offered him his special 
patronage. ° 

This was when Angelo was fifteen years of 
age. Two years afterwards Lorenzo died, and 
the Medici succeeding him was a far different 
man. Michael left the Medici palace and re- 
turned to his father’s house; but his two years 
in that renowned center of art had been of 
great service to him, for the court of Lorenzo 
had attracted to itself a larger number of poets, 
artists and statesmen than any other in Europe 
in its time. He began to find great pleasure in 
working in marble, and about this time made a 
“Sleeping Cupid,” which he sent to Rome, where 
he had it buried in the earth so prepared as 
quickly to give it the discolorations of an an- 
tique. In due time he had it exhumed, and it 
was soon noised abroad that a wonderful speci- 
men of ancient sculpture had been unearthed. 
A cardinal became its purchaser at a large 
price. Ere long the cardinal suspected impo- 
sition, and secretly employed a commissionaire 
to visit the studios of Italy in search of the 
author. Coming into Michael Angelo's studio, 
he represented himself as a buyer of sculpture 
for an important gallery, and desired to see 
such studies as the artist might be able to show. 
After exhibiting those the adroit managing of 
the commissionaire led Angelo to remark that 
he had not long since cut a sleeping Cupid, of 
which he would make a rough drawing before 
the eyes of his visitor; and, doing so, he be- 
trayed the author of the cardinal’s antique. 
When the latter was informed of the discovery 
and learned that the artist was less than twenty 
years of age, he was so surprised and delighted 
that he invited him to Rome, and not only be- 
came his liberal patron, but introduced him to 
the chief friends of art in the city, through 
whom came several important commissions both 
in painting and sculpture. 

At the age of twenty-seven he returned tuo 
Florence, where, from a huge piece of marble 
which had long betore been partially prepared 
for a colossal statue of some kind, and thought 
to have been ruined for that purpose, he exe- 
cuted his great statue of ‘‘David,” which has for 
three hundred and seventy years stood in the 
square of the ducal palace. At about the same 
period he executed the only oil-painting authen- 
tically traced to him—a Holy Family—now 
shown in the Florentine gallery. (His great 
pictures all have been executed in fresco.) He 


undertook an immense picture illustrative of | 


Florentine history, for the hall of the ducal 
palace. The design was admired greatly by 
his contemporary artists, but it existed only on 
the cartoon; for, as he was about to transfer 
tto the wall, he was called to Rome by the new 
Pope, Julius II., by whom he was commissioned 
to build the most magnificent mausoleum he could 
conceive. The cartoon referred to was destroyed 
by some enemy—a rival artist, it is supposed, 
who in some way possessed himself of the key 
to the room in which it was kept, and so mu- 
tilated it that it could not be restored. Here 
commenced his wonderfal career as an archi- 
tect. He was then thirty years of age. The 
design for the mausoleum entirely pleased the 
Pope, but there was no church in which it 
could be placed. If built according to the plan, 
it would have been as wonderful a burial-place 
as the pyramid of Cheops. The Pope ordered 
him to proceed as he had designed, and for 
eight months thereafter Michael Angelo was in 
the Carrara quarries superintending the selec- 
tion marble blocks. Then returning to 
Rome he began the work of sculpture on these 
blocks, which had preceded him from the quar- 
ries. 

The Pope had a great personal attachment 
for him and consulted him regarding all mat- 
ters of art. Of course rivals and enemies 
were not wanting, and some of them at length 
obtained such influence over the mind of the 
Pope that on two successive mornings when 
Michael Angelo called upon him the groom 
of the chamber said, ‘‘His Holiness does not 
desire to see you.” This so offended the sculp- 
tor that he immediately wrote to the Pope: 
“From this time forward if His Holiness wishes 
to see me he must seek me in another place.” 
He then left orders with his servants to sell all 
his furniture at once, and he immediately took 
the swiftest conveyance northward. The same 
evening he reached Tuscany and was beyond 
the civil power of the Pope. Five couriers 
were dispatched in pursuit with a peremptory 
command for his instant return ‘‘under pain of 
the disgrace of His Holiness.” Instead of 
obeying the mandate he sent a note by them, in 
which he laconically but dignifiedly intimated 
that if the Pope could so easily lose confidence 
in him he was of no use to him; that His Holi- 
ness had shown that he could regard that as 
worthless to-day which he held as invaluable 
yesterday, and he did not care to be associated 
with such caprice. The Pope directed a very 
condescending letter to the government of Tus- 


of 


cany on the matter, but Michael Angelo would 
not listen. The latter government became of- 
fended with him and told him he was doing by 
the Pope as the king of France would not dare 
to do, and that he would surely involve Tus- 
cany if he persisted. Michael Angelo had 
pretty nearly decided to enter the service of 
the Sultan for the designing of an immense 
bridge, when the Florentine government offered 
him an ambassadorship to Rome, and entreated 
him so earnestly that he at length consented to 
return. 

On his reconciliation with the Pope the latter 
gave him an order for a colossal statue of him- 
self in bronze, which the artist executed in 
sixteen months. He expected then to resume 
his work on the mausolem of Julius, but the 
capricious Pope had changed his mind, and was 
determined that Michael Angelo should paint the 
chapel which had been built in honor of Pope 
Sixtus. He undertook it much against his will, 
and in twenty months had painted the ceiling with 
subjects from the Old Testament. This work, 
which had its origin in the envy and hatred of 
his rivals and enemies, and which it was hoped 
would greatly injure the reputation of Michael 
Angelo, proved him one of the most wonderful 
of all painters. The Pope was delighted and all 
criticism was silenced. Michael Angelo proceed- 
ed with the designs for the walls of the chapel, 
but the Pope dying, in 1516, the work was sus- 
pended. He now wished to proceed with the 
mausoleum, but the new Pope, Leo X., kept him 
during the whole nine years of his reign at work 
on designs for the facade of the church of San 
Lorenzo at Florence. 

In 1529, Florence being placed in a state of 
siege, Angelo was appointed military architect 
and master of the ordnance, and had the charge 
of the fortifications of the city. After peace 
was restored he returned to Rome, hoping to 
be permitted to resume labor on the great mau- 
soleum; but he was immediately commanded to 
finish the frescoing of the Sistine Chapel. The 
result was the terribly grand composition of the 
Last Judgment. While at work upon this im- 
mortal fresco he was still pushing forward the 
mausoleum, though secretly. After the Sistine 
Chapel was completed he painted various other 
less important frescoes. At seventy years of 
age he was appointed architect of St. Peter's, a 
position which he accepted on condition that he 
might do so gratuitously. With this stupend- 
ous work on his hands he must also carry for- 
ward the Farnese Palace, and the palace on the 
Capitoline Hill, adorn the hill with statues, re- 
build a bridge across the Tiber, construct a 
flight of steps to the church of the convent of 
Araceli, and convert the Baths of Diccletian 
into the magnificent Maria degli Angeli. 

The Pope, Julius ILI., was his fast friend, but 
the continual clamor and falsification of his ene- 
mies annoyed him greatly and occupied much 
time for defence and vindication. His growing 
feebleness of body obliged him to relinquish 
fresco-painting; but without that his duties 
were almost herculean up to within a few 
months of the close of his life. 

St. Peter’s, which had passed under the plan- 
ings of five or six different architects, each of 
whom had added some idea of his own, and of 
which there does not appear to have been ever 
a complete plan before it was given to Michael 
Angelo, was his constant care during the last 
seventeen years of his life, and before his de- 
cease was carried as far as the dome. He was 
for a long time occupied on the plan of the 
dome, and it was feared he might die before he 
had completed the design. One of his last 
works, however, was to place the finishing blocks 
in a wood model of the dome, graduated to a 
scale according to which it was completed. The 
finished structure has for nearly three hundred 
years been held as the world’s masterpiece of 
architecture. But, wonderful as it is, it is at 
least less harmonious in its parts than it would 
have been if the great architect had not been 
obliged to adapt portions of the superstructure 
to the foundations and half-finished plans of 
those who had preceded him. Almost immedi- 
ately on having completed the design of St, 
Peter’s he was taken with slow fever, of which he 
died in February, 1563, at the age of eighty-nine 
years. 

In this rapidly-told story of one of the most 
remarkable of human lives we have noticed 
only a very few of its results in the three de- 
partments of architecture, sculpture and paint- 
ing. So great was Angelo in these th: t his abil- 
ities and his works in other callings are seldom 
mentioned; but he was at once a skillful engi- 
neer, and a collection of his poems (of which 
nearly a hundred have been translated) indicates 
that if he had given his attention solely to poetry 
he might have been as surpassingly grand therein 
as he was inthe other fine arts. He was a great 
admirer of Dante, and came near giving Flor- 
ence the reputation of having produced two of 
the sublimest of all the world’s poets. As an 
engineer, his genius developed in much the same 
way as that of Archimides, and was likewise 
successfully used for the defence of his native 
city for a long period against a powerful foe 
around its walls. It would be a gratification to 
| me to quote some extracts from his poems, but 
| we fear we shall make our paper too long. 

In personal appearance he is described as of 
| not more than medium stature, bony and rather 
' spare, though broad-shouldered ; forehead square 
| and somewhat projecting, eyes small, of a hazel 
color, on his brows but little hair, nose extremely 
flat (disfigured in his early days by a brother 
artist in a moment of passion), lips thin and 
head large; his beard was black, and at the chin 
was worn about four inches long, divided and 
twisted into two points or horns at the end. 
There were life portraits taken at different peri- 
ods, and those dating in the latter part of his 
life show a face which seems like a page of his- 
| tory prepared for the fingers ofthe blind, wherein 
| one might read in the heights and depths of the 
| characters a story of battles, of loves and ha- 
| treds of the intensest kind. And yet he seems 
| to have been a man of a grandly calm and self- 
| contained spirit, and, notwithstanding his really 
ugly face, to have been one whom a child could 
have loved. Hewas too wealthy and of too noble 
a family to have ever been influenced by the de- 
sire of personal emolument, as artists of less 
fortunate origin sometimes are. He knew within 
himself that he had no compeer in the lofty 
paths to which his genius called him (though no 
man was more meek and unpretending than he), 
and he had none but the most generous and 
helpful regard for all worthy contemporaries. 
Himself constantly suffering at the hands of en- 
vious cardinals, politicians and artists, it does 
not appear that he ever sought to injure any 
| person among them, and even of Bramante, who 
hoped he had ruined him when he influenced 
| the Pope to order him to paint the Sistine Chapel 
(as we have narrated), he said only kind words, 














| and even declared that Bramante was competent | 


to have built St. Peter's. Of course he could 
be severe, but the only recorded instances of his 
| severity are such as increase our respect for him. 
| He was industrious—almost passionately so— 
| from his fifteenth to his eighty-ninth year; and 
| when one thinks of such a genius as his labor- 
| ing continuously for seventy-four years he does 
inot so greatly wonder at the vastness and the 
;number of the productions which remain to 
| glorify his name and to educate the world in all 
| succeeding ages. The two great regrets of his 

lite were that he had not been permitted to con- 

fine himself to sculpture alone, and that the 
| envy and caprice of succeeding popes would not 

allow him to complete the mausoleum ordered by 


Julius Il. He was never married; some of his 
poems indicate no light appreciation of the gen- 
tler sex, and are even sometimes almost passion- 
ate, yet he is said to have never expressed other 
than a noble, platonic love. The Marchioness 
Vittoria Colonna was for years his most intimate 
friend—a high-minded, noble woman, whose 
confidence and regard he seemed to consider a 
priceless possession. 

Mrs. Edna D. Cheney has lately undertaken 
to prove him a Protestant; but, if so, he must 
have been very gentle in his manifestations, if 
we may judge by his letters to the various popes 
whom he served. They are almost uniformly 
filial and tender. His poems indicate his Chris- 
tianity, whether Catholic or Protestant, and his 
last words, ‘‘My friends, always remember the 
sufferings of Jesus Christ!” speak the same. 

Impressive obsequies were first observed at 
Rome and afterward at Flcrence, where he was 
buried. They were such as were customary 
only for princes and popes in their magnificence. 
Most readers may remember that the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of his birth was celebrated 
in Florence last year, that delegates from all the 
important art associations of the world were 
present, and that several days were given to 
testivities prepared on a scale of magnificence 
such as is known only in the old Catholic cities 
where treasuries are bottomless. 

Raphael was often heard to say he thanked 
God he was born in the time of Michael Angelo. 
We will join our thanksgiving with that of the 
noble painter, and be grateful that we may know 
him through his mighty works. 





To the Absent One. 


—o— 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Thy spirit revels ’mid the flow 
Of pleasures passionless, 

And mortal sense may never know 
The soul's diviner bliss. 


Sweet angel guests seek in thy realms 
A palace for their stay, 

Or guide in ships with perfect helms 
That know no dangerous way. 

When autumn mourns and bleak winds sigh 
Thy heart shall brighter beam; 

Sweet hopes, sweet loves, can never die; 
They flow from living streams. 

Blest be the souls that flow to thine, 
And mingle from afar; 

Oh, with the mingling souls is mine, 
Or distant as the faintest star? 

Perfection here? Nay, that’s in heaven! 
The soul's too vast for space; 

Never’s the power to mortals given 
The perfect God to trace. 

Though far we fly and swift our guide, 
No limit meets the range; 

Still soar our pinions far and wide 
To seek immortal change. 

R. M. Crocker. 





Steady Flight. 

‘‘Some wings a man must put in his life, or it 
will drag in the dirt.” There need be an aspi- 
ration before we can have a realization. Re- 
ceptiveness is an almost unconscious quality 
which grows by what it feeds upon, and becomes 
a key to untold wonders, facts and experiences. 
Everything strikes home, and nothing evapo- 
rates or rolls off. Riches are ever at our feet, 
from infantile prattle through every gradation 
to highest contemplation. _We sense without 
departure and realize without surrounding sub- 
jecta. We see through and beyond. We walk 
as with near and far-sighted aids, and concen- 
trate by the way as witha burning glass. There 
is no flourish of trumpets, but a constant tick 
within which registers our processes. 

A favorite author says, ‘‘Man finds his path- 
ways; at first, they were foot-tracks, as those 
of the beasts in the wilderness; now they are 
swift and invisible; his thoughts dive through 
the ocean, and his wishes thread the air. Has 
he found all the pathways yet?” The most un- 
reflecting must answer, No! There is‘no end, 
and we feel to say unhesitatingly, There will be 
none. The entire universe seems a net-work of 
lines as marked as a spider’s web. They all 
lead somewhere, and have their hints and in- 
dices. They are our destiny. 

Dazed with giddiness, the novice imagines 
the acme reached. The initiated pricks his ear 
for the announcement upon the wire of another 
‘‘Hell Gate” broken up. They come thick and 
fast, and we count them at times as the expert 
his currency. Almost insuperable difficulties 
have surrounded the metrical system, but ap- 
pearances predicate that they will be at last 
overcome, and that ‘‘one language of weights 
and measures will be spoken from the equator 
to the poles.” 

Simplification must follow intercommunica- 
tion. The widening practice of rulers to send 
commissioners to other countries to investigate 
their methods points to an overwhelming fu- 
ture. Our postal service has been fully adopted 
by the Japanese. Other investigators from the 
same source are examining our health depart- 
ment, with a view to sanitary reformation. The 
warning notes of Dr. J. Marion Sims before 
the American Medical Association, at its twenty- 
seventh annual meeting, in Philadelphia, June 
6, will not be unheeded. It takes hold of a 
topic second to no other in importance, physi- 
cally and morally, and is the balancing horn to 
the dilemma intemperance, both of which man- 
kind must overcome, and, that done, pauperism 


| will cure itself. 


In the midst of our paragraphs comes the 
announcement that, after a rigid scrutiny of 
schools, the Boston system has been unani- 
mously selected, with its appurtenances, to be 
presented at Yeddo for acceptance. Apropos, 
we are to have a new experiment in codperation 
upon an estate in Virginia, four miles south 
of Mount Vernon. They have buildings, open 
land, fruit, steamboat. They now require, be- 
side people, shops, a powerful engine, and equip- 
ments for light trades. 

The youths sent over by the Japanese to view 
our centennial is another gleam of light. Pa- 
tience and asaiduity are manifest in their own 
department, which isa marvel of beauty. Their 
bronzes, lacquers and porcelain not only attract 
but enchain. People return to them again and 
again. Their number, too, is legion, and a 
minute analysis would fill volumes. When 
such a nation is bent upon instruction superior 
to what is really excellvnt of its own, as proved 
by its educational transfer, a grand progress is 
before the same. 

The perseverance and acuteness of Dom Pe- 
dro have become proverbial. His national rep- 
resentation is sound and valuable, and his in- 
tentions verified will make him not only a sov- 
ereign, but scientific philanthropist. With what 
eagerness he looked into our fire-apparatus, and 
whatever promised grist for his mill! He isa 
gleaning conqueror. 

Russia, also, is on the alert for practical op- 
erations. She, too, brings us of her best, and 
fairly dazzles by her products. How superb 
her textiles, furs, gems, and the like! 

France sends over her workmen, and they 
ponder and examine while we revel in her china, 
velvets, laces, jewels, wares, and the myriad 
varieties she offers. 

Italy makes tribute of silk, cocoons, mosaics 
beyond count, Milan cathedra! by moonlight on 


Leghorn hats, Castellani jewelry, a lost art re- 





asuli. 


Norway, besides her exquisite silver-work, 
presents her furs, stuffs, yarn, carriages. Also 
a group consisting of wounded deer, and silent 
life-size observers dressed in costume. 

Laplanders, man, woman, and baby in cradle- 
case, are as unique as faithful. So, also, is the 
‘‘Dead Baby” with the family about it; and the 
marriage of peasants with the tinsel-crown and 
hereditary ornamerts. 

We know the people by their products, from 
highest altitudes to Orange-tree State with its 
baskets, images, ore and saddlery. Denmark 
hands us her superb vases, and China trips along 
with her screens of beauty, rare shawls, silks, 
brocades, elaborate fans, waiters, exceptional 
tables, trays, ivory balls within balls, baskets, 
glove-boxes, pagoda with pearl trees, tusk mys- 
teriously carved; also bedsteads which might 
have taken a life-time to cut, which stand out 
conspicuously amid the wealth of the tout en- 
semble. We might as well undertake to enu- 
merate the sands of the shore or the drops of 
the ocean as to give a summary of what has 
been gathered from every point of the compass. 
As the Corliss engine includes the lesser ma- 
chinery, each a study in itself, so the salient 
points embrace those of less magnitude, how- 
ever significant they may be. It is with the to- 
tality and not the index of contents we are to 
deal and draw our inference. The whole scheme 
is gigantic, democratic, and tasteful in the high- 
eat ratio. It is a banquet with a general invi- 
tation largely accepted. The spirit is brotherly 
and the effect a sympathetic cement. Hither 
come crowds minus their insignia. Beside the 
very learned we have the broad middling-class, 
independent, inquiring, inquisitive, from the oc- 
togenarians of both sexes to the tiny scions which’ 
are eventually to replace them. They all di- 
gest something, and bear away atrophy. They 
feel better acquainted with the parts of the 
world and the people they have never seen and 
may never see. They are at ease where hith- 
erto they were only strangers. What incen- 
tives for our lads and lasses; what encourage- 
ment and satisfaction for the mature and far- 
seeing! What a commentary upon. sectarian 
exclusiveness and aristocratic isolation. The 
very presence of such bodies is guarantee of a 
certain measure of prosperity, whatever devices 
may have been necessary for many. And to 
behold them swarm, day-after-day, and not once 
detect an inebriate or hear a profane or disre- 
spectful word, is an augury sufficient to arouse 
gratitude and force sparks from even dying en- 
thusiasm. We awake as from slumbers to the 
greenness and fruitage of the coming genera- 


tions. We make notches as we pass, and on to 
other fields. We think not of stuppage in any 
sense. We anticipate a live, active, demon- 


strative hereafter, not only on our globe, but 
throughout eternity. 

Freedom of thought may come to some of 
the 50,000 women of Europe and America who 
belong to the order of Sisters of Charity. 
Shackles must drop from more or less of their 
descendants if the majority hold on with iron 
clasp. Asceticism should neither grasp us by 
the throat, arm or purse. Natural religion 
must replace superstition, and a conservatism 
which trembles and grows pale at innovation. 
Moncure D. Conway says: ‘‘The church has 
now exclusive power to grant degrees. This 
means that it is solely by the vote of Catholic 
priests that a young man can get his degree 
either as a physician or lawyer. He must sat- 
isfy a theological faculty as to his orthodoxy. 
By the recent vote of the Senate, all. the great 
paths of preferment are placed under control of 
priests, except only the army. Even here their 
general influence gives them the highest power. 
No poor man can marry an heiress, however 
moderate her fortune, without the consent of 
her confessor, whose business it is to see that 
no money goes out of the church. The ‘grand 
conflict’ means to arrest this sway from such 
despotic hands.” 

The march is forward, and the yeas will pre- 
vail. Those who clog the wheels will be re- 
called, and the race go on in its evolutionary 
steps. All hail! to the brave, the true, the 
good, the prescient! : 


Immortality.---The Dead Redbreast. 





WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Redbreast dead, where is the life 

That woke yestreen with tuneful strife? 
Here is the lyre, but where is the song 
That swept these tuneful chords along? 
Here is the casket, but where is the jewel? 
Was it snatched away by a hand most cruel? 
Fled it back to the Soul of all? 

Sped it quick beyond our call? 

Was it a drop now lost in the ocean? 

Was it heat returned to motion? 
Redbreast’s spirit, whither, say, 

Took’st thyself from us away? 

And art thou yet a redbreast still? 

And work’st thou yet a redbreast’s will? 


If I am I on that farther shore, 

Can I say that thou art less or more? 

If thou art lost in silent sea, 

Can I tell thee why I am greater than thee? 
CraiBpoRNE AppIson Youne. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
From Vermont. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
SHorenaM, Vt., Oct. 1, 1876. 
THE SEASON. 

Now that autumn has fairly taken up his 
abode with us, and frosts are turning from dull 
green to brilliant yellows and mellow reds, with 
here-and-there a purple ash or vak glowing like 
a gem in its gold-green setting, the all-absorbing 
business with farmers is to house the late crops 
and gather in the winter's store. Loads of corn- 
stalks and great pumpkins are seen wending 


them. The two sisters get together in their 
chambers—first to talk things over and decide 
what is to be made for this or that member of 
the family. One, artistically inclined, proceeds 
to racking her brain over the pattern of a brack- 
et; and no one knows the number of pen-knife 
blades that have fallen a sacrifice in the work- 
ing it out. Perhaps the other attempts an in- 
tricate cross in rustic work. Having rigidly 
strict ideas of originality, they scorn to slavish- 
ly copy, and the prodigies brought forth from 
their fertile brains, if they are sometimes laugh- 
able, are highly prized. Then the fun in getting 
them up is not to be counted in dollars and 
cents! L. M. 0. 





From Paris. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Paris, Sept. 21, 1876. 
EN ROUTE. 

Let me first greet you with a pleasant ‘“‘Good- 
morning !” for I suppose that you are just enter- 
ing your office as I am here writing. Leaving 
Boston on Saturday, September 2d, I was soon 
located in stateroom 22, of the British and North 
American Royal Mail Steamship ‘“ Batavia,” 
popularly known as a ‘‘Cunarder.” How many 
times it was that I saw this royal title, or an ab- 
breviation of the same, I know not, but it was 
stamped on everything—from the solid-silver 
dinner-set and the buttons on the captain's coat 
to the beer-glasses and the ten-by-fourteen 
napkins (clean, but often full of holes). The 
English are great admirers of antiquities, be 
they merely napkins, but especially old ch 

LIFE ON A ‘‘CUNARDER.” 

This steamer, the nexc to the largest, started 
from East Boston at the appointed hour, 8.30 
A. M., and soon the friends on the wharf were 
in the dim distance. As'the steamer was well 
under-way there was a flutter of handkerchiefs 
and a friend’s umbrella going up and down, in 
front of the white-shed background, in a ferry- 
boat’s walking-beam sort of a way for about ten 
minutes, and then, after a final flourish, all dis- 
appeared, and I turned to inspect the ship and 
get acquainted with the people on board. The 
steamship ‘‘Batavia” is finely equipped and well 
disciplined. Everything about the steamer be- 
spoke durability andconvenience. The engines 
are very large and powerful, and the fires go out 
but once a year. It costs $500 to get up the 
steam after the fires are once withdrawn. The 
boilers are renewed once in seven years, and the 
boats cut loose, and the seamen drilled therein, 
every monthin Liverpool. The officers are very 
polite, and the captain, a jovial Englishman, full 
of jokes and stories, which he does not keep to 
himself, but furnishes the table with amusement, 
which, with the roast-beef of England, will cure 
a dyspeptic in a few days. Sea-sickness will 
also assist. In 1871 the ‘‘Batavia” encountered 
a severe storm at sea, and, in the midst of it, 
rescued the crew, fifty-four, of a large vessel. 
A picture of the scene has since been painted 
by an eye-witness, and now hangs in the office 
of the Equitable Insurance Company in Boston. 
Capt. Moreland received many testimonials and 
congratulatory letters on account of this brave 
and successful rescue; among the latter being 
letters from Horace Greeley, Mark Twain (80 
called) and Lord Derby. Need I tell you that 
on these ocean steamers people live by eating. 
The regulations of the Cunard company, which 
have changed in no respect since its formation in 
1840, require the steward to furnish five meals 
a day. He furnishes breakfast at 8.30 A. M. 
(how very many in Boston this hour would 
please !), lunch at 12 M., dinner at 4.30 P. M., tea 
at7,and supper atl0 P.M. Dinner, of course, 
is the meal of the day, at which six courses are 
always furnished. You may be sure that no 
American was at the table five times every day. 

SIGHTING LAND. 

For nine days we lived in this ‘‘prison, with a 
chance of being drowned,” as Dr. Johnson, I 
believe, expressed it very well, with no news, 
no storms, no fog, no ‘‘arrivals from the city,” 
to enliven the place or break the monotony of 
the scene. But the time passed very quickly, 
and one fine day we were asked by the captain 
if we saw that ‘“‘shape yonder.” We said any- 
thing, ‘‘yes” or ‘‘no,” ‘‘very like a weasel,” or, 
‘‘very like a whale, my lord,” etc., and were all 
assured that that ‘‘shape yonder” was land. 
Two went below immediately to pack their 
trunks, and then had to wait six hours and one 
half before we reached Queenstown. In an- 
other day we reached Liverpool, the city of 
docks, having a continuous line of docks for 
over five miles. I was soon on terra firma and 
then asleep in the Northwestern Railway Hotel. 
At eleven A. M., the next day, I left for Lon- 
don, by this Northwestern railway, at the rate 
of thirty-eight miles per hour, in one of the very 
peculiar English railway-cars. This railway 
company is the largest in the world, extending 
its tracks completely over England and Scot- 
land, and having a capital of £35,000,000 eter- 
ling. It has also a hotel in Liverpool and two 
in London, which are very large, and first-class 


in every respect. 
IN LONDON. 


At five P. M., September 12th, I arrived at 
London, the city of four millions of inhabitants, 
about eight times the size of Philadelphia, 1 
think. Oh, monstrous! is all that I can say of 
this city. One can ride for six or eight miles 
on one of the omnibuses without a sign of the 
limits of the city. The city police guard the | 
city excellently, and are always obliging and 
near at hand at every turn, and one cannot in 
reality be lost, however much he may feel lost 
in the immense crowds which fill the streets 
from morn till dark. The strictest order pre- 
vails, however much the streets may be crowd- 
ed; and, by the way, it is pretty difficult to cross 
some of the streets in the middle of the after- 
noon. Just now there is some excitement and | 
interest regarding the ‘‘Bulgarian atrocities,” as | 








their way barnward, or piles of corn scattered | 
about show where the huskers are at work in| 
the fields. 
NO FROST. 

The lst of October and no frost! ‘‘No,” an 
old farmer said, ‘‘not even enough to kill the 
poonkin-vines.” A remarkable holding-off for 
some reason or other. The lazy and behind- 
handed ones say the Lord is on their side this 
time—waiting for them to get their corn stock- 
ed and their buckwheat cut! However that 
may be, the fact remains that the vegetation, 
grown green from the recent abundant rains, is 
free from the touch of frost, to the entire satis- | 
| faction of the cattle and their owners. This is 
the time to garner leaves, berries, and all choice 
growths of field or wood, to brighten the cheer. | 
lessness of winter rooms. Colored leaves may | 
be made into beautiful ornamentations, keeping | 
| their gorgeous tints by waxing them with a hot 
iron, using wax enough to cover the pores well. | 





After drying they must be pressed for a few days | 
gently, then sewn into wreaths, crosses, or other | 
designs, or pinned to the wall-paper. 

PREPARING FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 





| able, lighted room, made cheery by bright things 


| did rot have similar, though larger, meetings 


you know, and last Monday there was a large 
indignation meeting in Guildhall, the Lord 
Mayor presiding. I could but wonder why they 


twelve years ago, when so many noble soldiers 
were burned to death in Southern dungeons by 
the slow flame of starvation, if they are sincere 
to-day. 

Guildhall is the scene of many amusing as 
well as exciting times. While attending a ses- 
sion of the city government last week in this 





hall a bill was introduced to furnish five hun- 
dred pounds for the establishment of a tenor | 
bell, which, with eleven others, are to be located | 
in St. Paul’s cathedral. The bill was passed, | 
though there was much sparring, wit and excite- 
ment, much more than you will see in the City 
Hall in Boston. 

Although in London only four days I saw 
very much, and will speak of the wonders an- 


| other day, thongh, of course, a pen is inade-| 


quate to describe them. C. R. F. 





ie | 


MR. M.D. CONWAY’S COMMENTS. 


It is one of the most delightful sensations in | Last year Lady Augusta Stanley’s parrot es- ous fields, places great stress upon correlation; 
life, when the snows are drifting and the freezing | ©@Ped, and the Dean, and a number of the the conception of a personal Deity, and of im- 
winds blustering, to come into a warm, comfort- | 


clergy, including the Archbishop, who were with | 
him at the time, went out into the garden to find 


when the cheers continued on and on scratched | 
his head, bowed, scratched his head again, tied | 
his cravat, then turned around appealingly to 
Lord Sydney, Lord Carrington, and the chair- 
man, John Bell, to find if they could euggest 
what he ought todo. There was a healthy tan 
upon his face, and a good bit of English color 
in his cheek, and I could not help thinking 
there was as much truth as humor in the recent 
cartoon which represented him as an idyllic 
stage rustic, with ribbons and roses, while near- 
by Disraeli, as a stage nobleman, meditated, as 
in the fable of sop, on the rustic’s compara- 
tive freedom from care. 


It is not only their hypocritical Sabbath which 
the English lay aside when they cross the Chan- 
nel, but also they get rid of their equally hypo- 
critica] prudery. The proud English gentlemen 
who would be horrified at having their wives 
and daughters bathe in the company of men at 
Brighton or Scarborough will at Ostend allow 
them to bathe in company of all Europe. And 
the dames themselves, instead of being shy about 
it, take to the customs of that country with a 
facility and eagerness which inspire a doubt as 
to whether the English are really attached to 
their institutions. If in the waters of Ostend 
there is any group of girls dashier and splashier 
than the rest, you may be sure they are Eng- 
lish. I think, indeed, a considerable change 
has come over the young English girls in re- 
cent years, and I doubt whether Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, were he now writing about England, 
would remark so much reserved, folded-up look 
and manner as contrasted with the American 
girl in her teens. But, however budlike the 
English girl may be when at home, she can hold 
her own on the continent against any American 
girl for gush, dash, flirtation and adventure of 
any kind. And I fear that all her folded-upness 
when she gets back to London only implies that 
she is a hypocrite. From 10.30 to 12.30 a ma- 
chine is to be got only by watching for and seiz- 
ing upon one that is drawn by the horse out of 
the water, the occupants having finished their 
bath. The person who first lays hard or foot 
upon the little steps behind it is entitled to the 
machine when its occupant emerges. Hence 
hundreds of ladies may be seen wading about 
among the machines—shoeless and stockingless, 
dresses raised to midway the thigh—and rush- 
ing towards every house that starts shoreward 
to clutch, leap on, and often tumble upon, the 
steps. The question of legs is utterly sunk in 
these exciting competitions; no lady pauses for 
a moment to consider whether she is engaging 
in an international exposition of those limbs 
which she would not show on the Boulevards, 
even in spotless stockings, forthe world. There 
is a gentleman conducting a pretty German 
blonde on what is evidently her first venture in 
the sea. She pauses at the edge of the water, 
looks down at her scant dress, at her veined an- 
kles which never before saw any light but that 
of her own room; she blushes and blushes, and 
looks helpless; her companion gives her pre- 
cise and elaborate information as to how she is 
to enter, to breast the waves, to put her hands 
so, and her feet so; she listens carefully and 
then makes a little feint of going through with 
it. But nothing short of violence will make 
her go in up to her knees. The gentleman im- 
plores her toliedown. ‘‘What! in the water!” 
She is quite dazed at this suggestion. But be- 
fore a week is over timid Gretchen will be 
splashing out there with the rest. 





LITERATURE. 

The Jilustrated News contains its humorous, 
political and general hits, with scenes at camp, 
and a readable miscellany.— Boston. 

Walter Robinson is the title of a clever story 
of Boston humble life, by Arthur E. Clesson, 
which Henry Hoyt has published. It teaches 
excellent lessons to the young folks, and will 
prove deservedly popular. 

The Rival Beauties and The Confessions of a 
Pretty Woman, two love stories, by Miss Julia 
Pardoe, are published in neat paper covers by 
Peterson Brothers of Philadelphia. They are 
both of fine sentiment, and well-delineated plots. 

James R. Murray has made a compilation of 
Songs of Sunday-Schools and Gospel- Meetings, 
which White, Smith & Co. have published. 
Many old favorites appear, and not a few new 
ones. It is a book to make the heart glad with 
delicious song.— Boston. 

The American Architect, for the current week, 
has a view of the interior of the Old South 
church, as it appeared in its palmy days, and a 
diagram of its roof construction, with two pri- 
vate residences. The miscellany is particularly 
interesting.— Boston, J. R. Osgood & Co. 

Elsie’s Motherhood, by Martha Farquharson, 
from Dodd, Mead & Co.’s press, New York, is 





a worthy complement of the previous ‘‘Elsie” 
stories by the same author. It has a political 
cast, dealing as it does with the ‘‘ku-klux”’ of 
the South, and showing their dire wickedness 
towards the unoffending blacks in i867-8. It 
can be read satisfactorily either as a humane 
story or as illustrating a sad chapter in our na- 
tional regeneration. 

Mutual Criticism is the title of a small pam- 
phlet from the Oneida community, giving an ac- | 
count of the origin of the custom—which is 
credited to the early missionary students of An- 
dover Theological Seminary and Williams Col- 


exists, and by whose taxing power it is sup- 
ported, should be simply a civil institution, ab- 
solutely secular and not at all religious in its 
purposes, and all practical questions involving 
this principle should be settled in accordance 
therewith.—New York, Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Littells Living Age. Fifth Series, Vol. XV. 
July, August, September, 1876.—Among the in- 
teresting articles of this quarterly number are 
several on the Eastern question and the pres- 
ent war, from Fraser’s Magazine, the Contem- 
porary, Leisure Hour and Cornhill. The arti- 
cles from the Edinburg, Quarterly and West- 
minster Reviews are solid, and of permanent 
value. The magazines, Macmillan, Blackwood, 
Fraser, Cornhill, and others, are rich in belles- 
lettres, art, ethics, science and travels. It is 
an excellent number, and compares favorably 
with its predecessors—the best standard, and 
the only one, with which to make the compari- 
son.—Boston, Littell & Gay. 


Oliver Ditson & Co’.s New Music for the 
week comprises for vocal use, ‘‘Love and Sor- 
row,” song, English words by L. C. Elson, music 
by G. Lucantoni; ‘‘How Sweet at the Twilight's 
Gleam,” song, words by Edith D. Weeks, music 
by James W. Cheney; ‘Blossoms,” song, words 
by Beatrice Abercrombie, music by J. L. Hat- 
ton; and for instrumentation, ‘Brilliant Rose- 
dale Concert Waltz,” by John D. Jones; ‘‘Hon- 
gioise” and ‘“‘The Wild Rose,” arranged by Ju- 
lius Eichberg, for his violin and piano collection ; 
‘Polo Galop,” by E. N. Catlin; ‘Col. Read- 
head Quickstep,” one of the revolutionary tunes 
played by Si Smith and Dan Simpson; ‘Choral, 
with variations,” for one performer on the organ, 
by Henry Smart, pedaling and registration by 
Eugene Thayer. 

The Petersons have publisked a new work by 
Mrs. C. A. Warfield, Lady Ernestine j or, The 
Absent Lord of Rocheforte, in which the for- | 
tunes of the princely line of D'Estree, in the 
French province of Dauphine, are related by 
the last direct representative of that family— 
the narrative extending from a short period be- 
fore the Revolution to the reign of Louis Phil- 
ippe D'Orleans. The story, which includes 
some affecting scenes in Paris during the Reign 
of Terror, virtually closes with the fall of Robes-: 
pierre. Among the dramatis persona is Joseph 
Balsamo, historically celebrated, under the title 
of Count Cagliostro, who played a leading part 
in the affair of the diamond necklace conspiracy, 
which so much injured the reputation of Queen 
Marie Antoinette. Dr. R. S. Mackenzie speaks 
warmly of the work as one of the very best 
works of fiction of the last twenty years.—Phil- 
adelphia. 

The Penn Monthly, for October, contains the 
usually graphic and interesting ‘‘Review of the 
Month ;” and among other articles a paper on 
‘“‘Antique Jewelry and its Revival,” by Signor 
Allessandro Castellani, whose collection of an- 
tiquities in the art-gallery at the centennial draws 
such crowds, and whose archeological researches 
are of so much interest and value to the student 
—the paper embodying what the author read in 
1860 before the Institute of France, in 1861 to the 
Archeological Institute of London, and recently 
at a meeting of one branch of the National Sci- 
ence Association in Buffalo, and also before the 
Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial 
Art; and an article ‘‘From the Note-Book of an 
Ishmaelite,” the term ‘‘Ishmaelite” referring not 
to him of old mentioned in Scripture, but to an 
oriental sect,.and also to a class in Europe and 
America represented by Landor, Ruskin and 
Carlyle, the author said to be one of the lesser 
lights in this country.—Philadelphia. 

There is hardly anything a business man so 
much needs—unless we except a Directory—in 
prosecuting the details of his vocation as a 
correct Postal Guide ; and this H. O. Houghton 
& Co. furnish in the United States official pub- 
lication which they quarterly issue. The num- 
ber for October has complete alphabetical lists 
of all the postoffices, one arranged by States 
and counties; a list of money-order offices, do- 
mestic and international rates of foreign and 
domestic postage on all classes of mail-matter ; 
hours of arrival and closing of mails in all 
principal cities; days of sailing of foreign mail- 
steamers; hints and suggestions to the public 
about money-orders, registered letters, etc. ; the 
new rates of postage on third-class matter, as 
fixed at the last session of Congress, with new 
regulations relative to unmailable matter; and 
an ingenious device showing the geographical 
position in their respective States of all the | 
counties in the United States. 

Mercy Philbrick's Choice, the first of the ‘‘No 
Name series,” from Roberts Brothers’ press, is 
certainly very neat in external appearance. 
Black cambric and crimson illumination are the 
features of the cover, and the type is open, 


The Obligation of God to Man. 


A DISCOURSE 
Preached in the Church of the Unity, on Sun- 
day, October 8, 1876, 
—BY— 
REV. kx. J. SAVAGE. 


| Reported by J. M. W. Yerrinton.] 
When [ announced my subject for this morn- 
ing it was my purpose to have discussed several 
of the phases of the relationship in which we 
stand as children of God; but, as I thought 
more and more of it, the first one of those re- 
latioaships grew upon me so that I found my- 
self compelled to confine myself simply to that’ 
one; so tBat the subject announced does not 
quite accurately express the topic which I wish 
to bring before you. 
I have taken my text from the 12th chapter 
of Paul’s second letter to the Corinthians, a 
part of the 14th verse. I will read all of it, 
and then emphasize in a second reading the 
part which I take for my text: ‘Behold, the 
third time I am ready to come to you”—that is, 
to visit this church—‘‘and I will not be burden- 
some to you; for I seek not yours, but you; 
for the children ought not to lay up for the par- 
ents, but the parents for the children.” This 
last part of the verse is my text: ‘‘For the 
children ought not to lay up for the parents, 
but the parents for the children.” 
The oldest name in the written religious 
records of the world, the oldest name attributed 
to God, is that of ‘‘Father.” I used to think as 
I read the New Testament that this was an idea 
revealed to us for the first time in history by 
Jesus Christ; that he first gave utterance to the 
grand conception—‘‘Our Father, which art in 
heaven.” But if you will turn to the records 
of the religious thought of the most ancient 
nation that we know of as occupying India, the 
nation from whose thought as well as along 
whose physical line of descent we have come, 
in their scriptures, the Rig-Veda, you will find 
that the oldest name on record for God is 
Ileaven Father; the same name which was after- 
wards translated and used among the Greeks 
and Romans and is known to us as ‘‘Jupiter.” 
“Jupiter” is simply another way of saying ‘Our 
Father, which art in heaven” — ‘* heavenly 
Father.” And as this is one of the oldest names 
for God so it is the one that the thought and the 
heart of humanity cling to and seem must 
fully to justify; and it is the name, probably, 
which will live as long as any applied to him— 
the object of our aspiration, of our love and 
our worship. There have been names of fear, 
of terror, or of beauty, of strength, of great- 
ness, of majesty, applied to God; but there 
is no one of them that comprises the jus- 
tice, the tenderness, the majesty and the love 
so completely as does this name of Father, as 
given to him who has made and who rules all 
things. 
But we have a great many experiences in our 
lives that seem to us utterly inconsistent with our 
being able to attribute the character of a Fa- 
ther to Him who has ordered those lives; and 
there is a large school of thought, very promi- 
nent at the present day, which is ready to deny 
our right to argue from our human relations up 
to the divine. One of the prominent represen- 
tatives of this school of thought is Jonm Stuart 
Mill. He says: We simply know what exists 
here. We know that, as far as this world is 
concerned, two and two make four; but there 
may be a planet somewhere in the deeps of 
space, and there may be inhabitants of that 
planet, and if we could transport ourselves to 
them we should find, that two and two there 
make five. That is, he denied the right to 
argue from what we know toward the infinite, 
the high, the distant, which we do not know. 
So that the representatives of this school of 
thought are ready to say, ‘‘We have no right 
to claim that God is anything like a human fa- 
ther; that he has anything of the love for hu- 
manity, as his children, which a father ought 
to have; that he feels anything of a father’s 
tenderness; that he is ready to exercise any- 
thing like a father’s care, or to feel himself 
bound by a father’s obligations.” But one thing 
I feel sure of: Here are fathers and mothers 
having just this father and mother love, this 
tenderness, this care, toward the children of 
their bodies and their hearts. This father-love 
does exist as a fact; this father-care is a fact— 
as much a fact as are mountains or trees; and 
this fact must be accounted for; it has come 
from somewhere. And this thing I feel sure of 
—argue it, if you choose, on the basis of the 
strictest scientific method to satisfy those who 
are not content wih the logic of the heart— 
this father-love, this mother-love, this tender- 
ness, this care, have come from some fountain 
that possesses a love, a tenderness, a care, fully 
equal, at least, to that which has been pro- 
duced, and which we know as a fact in our own 
experience and all about us. So it seems tome 
that, by a logic absolutely unanswerable, we 
have a right to claim that if God be not just 
like a buman father in his feeling toward the 
children of his created power, he is, at least, as 
wise, as good, as tender, as loving, as true, as 
careful of the welfare of his children; for all 
the tenderness and the love of our human life 
is simply a single ray of the Divine brightness 
which fills the whole universe with light. That 
which is the fountain cannot be less than the 
streams which flow from it; so that God, we 
may believe, is not only as good as a human 
father, but his feeling for us, his love, his care, 
his tenderness, infinitely transcends anything 
we can conceive of as belonging to humanity. 
And, more than that. Human fathers are 
not always wise. We may plan the best we 
know for our children, but we are liable to all 
kinds of mistakes. We lay out a pathway for 
our children's feet to walk in; but aftera series 
ot years we find that we erred, and that it is too 





clear and goodly-sized. The general impres- 
sion is that ‘‘Saxe Holme” is the author; but | 


| who she is has not yet been satisfactorily de- | 


termined. The sceres of the tale are laid ina 
quiet New England village, and its interest cen- | 
ters almost exclusively in two persons—a young | 
man and young woman—who, thrown together | 
under exceptional circumstances, become lovers. 
On the woman's part it is a mistake. Admira- | 
tion and idealism of certain good qualities seem- | 
ing to her genuine love, she pledges her word, | 
and, after long conflict and doubt, finds she must | 
withdraw it. The man, who loves with all his | 


being, suffers cruelly, yet sees there ia no help 





lege—as practiced by the community, the man- | 
ner in which it is given, and also received. The | 
motto from Shakespeare on the title-page is the 
key to the contents —‘‘Happy are they that hear | 
their detractions, and can put them to mend- 
ing.”—Oneida, N. Y. 

The American Journal of Microscopy, for | 
August and September, is on our table, in | 
which is a short article, copied from the Amert- | 
can Naturalist, on ‘‘Microscopes at the Loan 
Collection of the South Kensington Museum”— 
the oldest being constructed about 1590; also an- | 
other on ‘‘Microscopes at the Centennial,” the | 
collection, though so scattered in the various | 
departments as to require much time in finding, | 
being regarded as the finest ever brought to- 
gether in this country.—New York. 





| 


and submits. There is a freshness, and yet fa- | 
miliarity, in the style that suggests an old friend | 


reinvigorated from the hills. The characters | 
are admirably drawn. The sentiment is true | 
and just. The whole tone is healthful. It is a! 
book to help, encourage and strengthen one for | 
the battles of life. As the appearance of the 

first of the series was looked for with pleasant | 
expectation, so the realization will diffuse a gen- 
eral satisfaction.—Boston. | 


The North American Review, for October, 
has as articles: 1. The Southern Question, by | 
William Henry Trescot; 2. The Whiskey Ring, | 
by H. V. Boynton; 3. Von Holst's History uf | 
the United States, by Henry Adams and Henry | 


ment, by Charles F. Wingate; 5. The Inde- 
pendents in the Canvass, by Charles F. Adams, | 


late now for them to take the other path, which 
would have been a better one for them to have 
followed. We human fathers are weak. We 
stand beside our children seeing them suffer, 
seeing them, perhaps, in poverty or sorrow, and 
are utterly unable, though our hearts ache with 
the longing to do it, to extend to them the 
needed aid. Some of us have within the past 
year stood by the bedsides of sick darlings, and 
longed with hearts that were breaking to do 
something that should deliver them from their 
sorrow, frcm their pain, that should keep back 
the shadow of death that was slowly coming 
over them, and that should rescue them from 
the power of the destroyer, and all in vain, be- 
cause of the limitations to our human faculties. 
We were not as strong as the enemy that in- 
vaded our homes. But as we think of God and 
form a conception of him which is infinite and 
perfect, we must eliminate from this thought all 
these elements of unwisdom and of weakness. 
God is perfect wisdom. He never has made a 
mistake and never can. If we could conceive 
such a thing possib.e then we should conceive 
the throne of the universe vacant. There is no 
God unless he be perfect in his wisdom. 

And then, God is perfect might, and whatever 
may happen in the long course of the history of 
things we must never feel that it comes because 
of any lack of power on the part of God. He 
does not stand by seeing this universe with its 
gigantic wheels, live the Juggernaut, rolling 
over and crushing the lives and hearts of his 


| dear ones for the reason that he is unable to 


block the wheels. Whatever else be the infer- 
ence, whatever else be the reason that we are 


_C. Lodge; 4. An Episode in Municipal Govern- | compelled to adopt, we know that God, if he be 


God at all, is omnipotent; that he holds in his 
hands all power; that he is able to wield the 
destinies of nations and the destinies alike of 


Harper & Brothers have published another! Jr.; 6. Critical Notices. It will thus be seen the individual, down even to the minutest speck 
volume of their excellent ‘‘Household Edition” | the number is largely political—in fact, with the | °f life that is revealed by the microscope on the 


of the works of Charles Dickens. It contains | 


The Mystery of Edwin Drood, 
left unfinished. This volume, like the others, | 
is admirably printed and bound, and there is an | 


completes the edition, unless another containing | 
a collection of his shorter pieces shall follow it. | 
—Received by A. Williams & Co. | 


The Ultimate Generalization ; an Effort in| 
unorganized deductions of science in its vari- | 


mortality; needs of the human mind establish 
the necessity of the counterparting idea of per- 


| on the walls, and plants and flowers in the win- | the bird. The search was in vain for a time, sonification and of duration, and ‘‘may yet find 
| dows, and to sit down in an easy chair by a | but presently a voice came from the trees above, |@ solid basis in the truths of positive science.” 
blazing fire after the work of the day is done. | saying, ‘‘Let us pray!” It was a familiar voice, |New York, C. P. Somerby. 


The cold moonlight, or the dismal driving storm | #04 Lady Stanley laughed, and then the Dean 


Religion and the State, or The Bible and the 


outside, only heighten the effect. Then tittle !aughed, an! finally the whole ecclesiastical! Pysiic Schools, by Samuel T. Spear, D.D., is 
trifles of beauty, brought about by our own | 8TOUP Toared, as the parrot-cry came again with | s republication of a series of articles on these 


more. A friend’s family who always make 


hands have the greatest amount of fun over 


one table, followed by endless devices on others. hands or those of friends, we prize so much | 22ction, ‘Let us pray!” 


Mr. Gladstone, when he made his great Black- 


covered. Superb diamonds, amethysts, lapis Prao-gpet and birthday gifts with their own | heath speech, seemed for once fairly embarrass- 


ed by the demonstration that greeted him, and 





subjects in the Jndependent newspaper of New 
York. The conclusion to which the Rev. Doctor 
arrives, stated by himself, is this: ‘‘The public 


| 


exception of the book-reviews, wholly so; and 


| The Uncommercial Traveller, Hard Times, and | this partiality for this class of discussion shows | w 


been perverted into an organ of the dilettanti | 
in politics—the young men with more theories 


| abundance of illustrations, prepared especially | than practical knowledge of men or legislation 
| for this edition. This volume, we suppose, | who at present so largely assume to advise the 


community. The last general article is purely 
and simply an electioneering harangue in favor 
of Tilden and Hendricks, introduced clandes- 
tinely into the magazine through the favor of a 


| the Philosophy of Science.—The author, in an | brother of the writer, one of the editors, and 
| endeavor to reach a positive creed from the | both the sons of the Democratic candidate for 


Governor of this State, who seem called upon 


| to do all they can, surreptitiously or otherwise, 


to justify the present position of their father. 
We are not surprised, and we are glad, that such 
a proceeding has led to the sundering of the 
connection of the offending editors with the mag- 
azine; it should have happened long ago. The 
first article is a defence of the course of the 
South bya Southerner; the fifth proclaims that 
any reference to the acts of the South from 1860 
to 1875 is “‘rubbish.” Such foolishness of ut- 
terance when statesmanship and experience are 


sought should condemn the writer as a teacher 
forevermore. The critical notices sharply ar- 


surface of the globe. 
And then, to build up the conception of God 
e must think of him as perfect benevolence. 


which. Dickens how completely this venerable periodical has | Earthly fathers, however much they may love 


their children, are not perfect in that love. 
They are liable to be swayed by bias, by fits of 
anger or passion, and sometimes, out of pure 
spite or malignity, ordinarily loving fathers 
may do things unworthy of them that they 
should be ashamed of for the rest of their lives. 
But God loves us perfectly, if he be God at all, 
and therefore nothing that has come to pass in 
the course of our lives has come because of any 
fit of anger, or any feeling of jealousy, or any 
malignity, or any ill-will or evil purpose on the 
part of God. We must eliminate perfectly all 
these human elements of weakness, ignorance 
and wrong, before we have anything approach- 
ing the perfect, bright, beautiful, glorious char- 
acter of Him whom the intelligent heart of hu- 
manity can bow down befure and worship. 

God, then, being this perfect Father in heaven, 
what follows? It is this to which I ask your at- 
tention this morning. You have been accus- 
tomed, I have been accustomed, all my life to 
hear sermons preached, dwelling with all the 
power that men could put into them, on the ob- 
ligations of man to God. I propose this morn- 
ing to consider the reverse of that proposition, 
and reverently and lovingly to speak uf God’s 
obligation to man. 

God being this divine, perfect Father, what 
ought he todo for humanity? Under what kind 
of obligation does he stand to us? How is he 











school, like the State, under whose authority it 


raign Mr. Lothrop’s ‘‘Study of Hawthorne.”— 
Boston, James R. Osgood & Co. 


bound? This thought may be new to many of 
you. Whether or not you have ever heard it 
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reached upon or seen it suggesced anywhere in 
veut lives pce tell; I certainly never have. 
It may, even, at first gee ein 
i ouch of irreverence, 
yous aa feel like saying, “Why; God oe 
be under any obligations to humanity!” Whether 
you feel it and believe it or not, this idea that 
God is utterly free from obligations towards his 
human children has been the basis of the theol- 
ogy of Christendom—the basis of most of the 
religions of the past of humanity. If I do not 
mistoterpret the popular thought, the common 
idea is that God, being the source of right, 
makes right and wrong by the mere act of his 
will. “Whatever God wills is right; whatever 
he condemns is wrong.” This has been the 
popular thought. In a vertain sense it is true; 
and yet, as usually accepted and understood, it 
has created a very dangerous misconception. 
Of course whatever God wills is right. Not be- 
cause he wills it, however, but because God 
can never will anything that is wrong. By this 
I do not mean to intimate that there is a stand- 
ard of law or right outside of God, to which 
he must bend; for then he were only a sub- 
deity, and this somewhat that was outside and 
back of him would really be the God of the 
universe. I do not mean this, but I do mean 
that God, being the source and the fountain ot 
right, of truth, of love, of all beauty and of all 
good, whatever he wills must be simply the ex. 
pression of this universe! right and love and 
truth. God cannot, therefore, will anything 
that is wrong. ‘The misconception to which I 
refer grew up in the times when the world,was 
ruled by irresponsible despots. Whatever 
chose to think, or say, or do, there was no man 
in all the empire wlio dared to say them Nay. 
The king’s will was divine; and the king's will 
meant simply the king’s caprice. Whatever he 
chose to command the nation must do. This 
was “the divine right of kings,” to which all 
nations must bow. The conception of God of 
which I am speaking grew up in Ahose times. 
God was to the thought of the world of ‘that age 
simply a heavenly despot, making right and 
wrong by a turn of his finger; eating i do 
whatever he pleased without any regard & the 
claims that might be made upon him by the 
creatures he had brought into existence. But 
God is under the highest obligation to every 
beirg in the universe simply to do, to will, to 
think, and to wish, that which is right. There 
is a popular idea—I find it everywhere, and I 
am very much astonished at the want of logic 
in it—there is a popular idea that it is not nec- 
essary that right and wrong should be the same 
thing up in heaven that they are here on earth. 
1 was talking with a lady, only the other day, 
and pointing out to her some of the horrible 
things that some parts of the Old Testament 
attributed to God; and she admitted at once 
that if there was a man on the face of the earth 
who was capable of such things he would 
blacken his character and make himself an out- 
cast criminal. And yet she could not possibly 
see the logic that should compel her to accept 
this statement—that what is wrong for man to 
do cannot possibly be right for God. She 


seemed to have the idea that God could do what 


he pleased, and, though we should call it infa- 
mous if perpetrated by a man, it might be, some- 
how, by some magic or other, between here and 
heaven, changed into divinity! 
Greatness does not release God from obliga- 
tion. : 
you will find that the sense of obligation, the 
breadth of it, the depth of it, the height of it, 
increases just in proportion to the civilization, 
to the advance, to the greatness, purity and dig- 
nity of individual men. The man who knows 
the most, who is master. who stands the highest 
of all the world to-day, that man is bound by 
the grandest obligations of any human being. 
God, then, is the one being who is must bound 
of any in the universe. 
What are some of the practical applications 
of this? God has no right to sacrifice the least 
or lowest creature that he has made for the sake 
of his own glory. It has been taught, as a part 
of the popular theology of the present day, that 
God has « right to sacrifice thousands and mil- 
lions, if need be, for the sake of displaying 
some one of his own divine characteristics to 
the universe. According to any human stand- 
ard of righteousness that we can conceive, a 
being capable of doing such a thing as this 
would be simply displaying to the universe the 
record of his own infamy. We could not ad 
mire or worship any such characteristic as this. 

Not only this, but God has no right to sacri- 

fice the life or the interest of one person to an- 
other, in the long run. ‘The human father may 
find himself under the necessity, sometimes, of 
sacrificing the welfare of one child for the wel- 
fare of another child. He is placed where he 
must chovse one of two evils, and if he be wise, 
loving, tender, he will choose the least, under 
the stress of this necessity. But God, if he be 
perfect wisdom, perfect power and perfect love, 
can never be under any such necessity. There 
can be no such possible exigency arise as shall 
compel Omnipotence to a choice of evils, for 
the verv conception of Omnipotence carries 
with it the idea of power to control all evils, 
and to wring out of them all good. So’ that 
God, I say, has no right (I speak it reverently) 
to sacrifice the right or welfare of the least and 
meanest creature on earth tu the welfare or the 
honor or the glory of any other creature that he 
has made. 

God is under just this obligation to humanity : 
to see to it that the life of every one of his 
children shail on the whole, in the long run, be 
to that child a blessing, aud not a curse. If 
there were a human tather on earth capable of 
bringing into being a child, foreseeing that that 
child would all his life long curse the day of his 
birth, that father, I say, by all the standards of 
judgment to which human righteousness is com- 
pelled to refer, would be condemned as selfish, 
as wicked, as infamous; and certainly God is 
at least as good as men. God, then, I say, is 
under obligation to humanity to see to it that 
the life of every creature he has made shall. on 
the whole and in the long run, be a blessing to 
that creature. 

What are some of the practical results of this 
doctrine? Itat least creates a grand probability 
in favor of a future life. One of the strongest 
arguments I know in favor of a future life for 
man are the children Whom God has made whose 
whole lives are lives of suffering and sorrow. 
There are other children, worse still than these, 
whose lives are stunted at the beginning, so 
that they never develop intellect, or thought, or 
heart, or anything that constitutes the grandeur 
or the glory of humanity. Worse even than 
these simply stunted ones, in the depths of hu- 
man wickedness, ignurance and crime, there are 
every year born hundreds and thousands who 
grow up trom childhood to manhood without the 
least opportunity of conceiving what a true man- 
hood and womanhood means; who never hear 
the name of God, except as it is defamed; to 
whom virtue is simply a name ora scoff. The 


criminals, the outcasts of society; the dregs of | i? this idea of the divine obligation to you, but | | 
civilization—drezs, not by reason of their own | T@member that the nearer you approach to God, | of continuance of popular favor. 


fault, but by virtue of the very necessity of 
their birth, Just such dregs as you and I would 
have been in their circumstances. So that we 
have no right to look down upon them with vir 
tuous indignation; rather should we look upon 
them from the standpoint of a divine compassion. 
These children of the pertect Father in heaven 


In the hours of our sorrow, 
flowers that we have gathered so tenderly and 


have about | lovingly withering and fal 
pote: Seiakian, and| hands; when the hopes of the future, that were 


If you will look through human society 


ling to dust in our 


so bright, are fading out, and a dull, leaden sky 

has taken their place, with, perbaps, threaten- 

ings and mutterings of the storm; when we are 

wearied and burdened with the loads that arc 

on our shoulders and are crushing us down; | 
when our friends are suddenly rent away, snap- 
ping the cords that bound them so tenderly to 
our hearts; when we are struggling, with hard 
endeavor, for the place which we are to hold in 
society—fighting for a position and for bread; 
when we are struggling with ignorance or sin; 
when we are in the midst of poverty, and feel 
pinched and cramped, and surrounded with all 
sorts of ills, we are very apt to reason that God 
cannot be a father, God cannot love us, God 
does not take care of us, as we would love to 
take care of our children. 
sober thought will lead us to the conviction that 

this is not logical or fair. I said, God is under 

this obligation, to see to it that, in the long rua, 

and on the whole, our life be a blessing and not 

a curse; to see to it that when in the future we 
look back over the past we shall be able to say, 
“We are glad we were created, and not sorry.’ 

But that does not necessarily imply that he is 

under obligation to keep us from poverty. If 
you look over the history of the world you will 
question, as I sometimes do, whether poverty, 
at certain stages of a man’s career, is not one 
of the greatest blessings that could come upon 
him. Atany rate, this is true: If you will look 
over the history of those men who have wrought 
the noblest and achieved the most, who have 
done the grandest and greatest things for hu- 
manity, you will find that they were not the men 
who had everything they wished. They were 
the men who fought the battle of life inch by 
inch, by sheer force of will and character, and 
who came off conquerors at last in spite of the 
difficuities that were befure them; and they 
wrought themselves up into higher and nobler 
men and women by virwe of this struggle with 
the difficulties of their surroundings, just as the 
man inthe gymnasium fite himself for the con- 
teat—makes his muscles strong, his tendons 
firm, and regulates and builde up the whole 
physical condition of his being. 

We have nu r-ght, on the score of this Divine 
obligation to humanity, to say that we should be 
spared the loss of friends, for, since I believe 
that God is under obligation to answer these 
yearnings of our hearts-—at any rate, a father 


love, to answer these yearnings of our hearts 
that long for those who have been taken away 
from us, we may believe that death does not 
contradict his goodness, does not contradict his 
love, does not contradict his fatherly, tender care. 
He is under no obligatio, to keep us from sorrow, 
from struggle, from heart-ache, trom tears; for, 
so far as we can see, these things consist perfectly 


est outcome of human life. 


best. 


some burden. 


whole, be for the best. 

I have just one or two practical suggestions. 
I know that a doctrine like this which I am 
speaking of this morning is liable to misconcep- 
tion, liable to be turned from its truc intent and 
made an excuse for looseness, for laziness, for 
selfishness of living. I believe that every sin- 
gle human being on earth is, to use the expres- 
sive phrase of Frances Power Cobb, ‘doomed 
to be saved.” What then? Does it make any 
difference? May we indulge ourselves—have a 
good time—eat and drink? No; salvation is 
no such easy thing as it has been popularly con 
ceived—simply being released from one place 
and admitted to another; having a gate opened 
to your feet, and being welcomed into the gold- 
streeted city. Salvation, I say, is no such easy 
thing as this. Salvation is a thing of character, 
of life, and the simple fact that you are divinely 
‘*doomed to be saved” may mean to you all that 
you can conceive of hell. It may mean sprrow; 
it may mean scourging; it may mean the divine 
discipline that shall take away from you all that 
you have learned and habituated yourself to 
love; because the power of Omnipotence and the 
wisdom of Omnipotence, and the love of Om- 
nipotence are committed to this work of driving 
you, if need be, into roble character and noble 
living. As Robert Falconer says to his father, 
in that wonderful work of George Macdonald, 
‘Father, it is no use for you to indulge yourself 
any longer. It is no use for you to run away 
from the memories of the past, to forget you 
have ever been a man, and sink down to the 
lowest depths of degradation. Itis no use for 
you to do it, and thus seek to escape your des- 
tiny. You must some time be a man, and, the 
lower you.go, the more with painful step must 
you climb and reascend to your former condi- 
tion. Some time _you must leave this off. 
Some time you must begin to be divine, to live 
a divine life, and the longer it is postponed, the 
more you habituate yourself to selfishness and 
to the lite that is away trom God, the harder the 
process by which finally you must be redeemed 
again.” 
But, rather than to speak of this prudential 
reason, let me appeal to your ambition, to your 
love, to the nobility of your character, to your 
love of God, to cooperate with him in the build- 
ing-up of a divine character, a divine life, and 
thus become yourselves divine. Thus itis not 
simply to be saved yourselves, but to be saviours 
of others. I have a higher ambition, for one, 
than simply, like a wreck, to be putled off the 
rocks and towed at last into the harbor, with 
crew and cargo all gone, simply the hulk of be- 
ing, saved by the mercy of an ever-living and 
ever-loving Father. 1 would desire, rather, to 
do something to help those who are in peril, so 
that atthe last I might, full-rigged, full-inanned, 
tull-cargoed, with all divine possibilitics devel- 
oped, with all noble manhood, noble aspiration, 
noble purpose, on board, sail myseit up the 
harbor, one of that great fleet that shall at last 


find rest in that ‘‘peace of God that passeth all 
understanding.” 
Let me appeal to you, then, simply, not to rest 


the more grows your own obligation. And re- 


member, also, that this obligation is not some- 
thing to be worn as a chain. 
your being, and the law of your joy. 


{t is the law of 











The Doctrine of Evolution. 
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—what shall we say ‘of their future? They]. REVIEW OF REV. JOSEPH COOK'S RECENT 


have had no opportunity here on earth. If God 
be as good as a human father, they shall have 
Opportunity sometime, somewhere. ‘They shall 
feel the thrill of pleasure as they have felt the 
year long pang of pain. Having no opportu- 
nity for growth here, they shall be transplanted 
into the garden of God, where, surrounded by | | 
genial airs, and shined upon by warm suns, they 
shall grow up into that which they are capable 
of. Those that know not virtue, or purity, or 


LECTURE—A DISCUSSION OF His CHARGES 
AGAINSL£ HUXLEY. rehae 


Epitor CoMMONWEALTH:— The Advertiser 


of Tuesday contains an elaborate coluwn-and- 
a-half report of a lecture on “Evolution,” de- h 


Joseph Cook. Its stately array of great names, | PUblicans, 
dates, books and technical terms of science gives | 8ive the Democracy a first-class dig in the ribs. |! 


peace, or love, or God-likeness, and had no | it the appearance of a three-decker man-of-war, | 


chance even to understand the meaning of those 
words, they, sometime, if God is just and loving, 
shall have that opportunity. If all the men in 


the world were wise and good there would not | ‘hat its heavy guns are mostly of the Quaker 
ye : order; and if you dare touch its magazine with 
‘life that there is when we look over the prob- | the torch of truth the whole shi 
unsubstantial atoms. 


be one half the reison for believing in a future 


lems of misery, of sin, of ignorance, and of 
crime. rr 

One other result follows with the force of dem- 
Onstration: In the light of such a fatherhood as 
this there is no rational possibility of believing | 0 
in an everlasting future punishment. Think 
what it means for a moment! 


would hold a human father in your thought who | ter. 


Was capable of creating a child and placing him | it 


in the midst of temptations and dangers where | is a question of fact; and all this metaphysical | back directly upon them and leaving them out 
; speculation concerning first principles does not 
the burden of life-long suffering and torture, as | touch it one way or the other. 


he was sure to fall, and then laying upon him 


the result of the natural action which followed | te 


the great questions that agitate modern thought | ; ‘ as 
it seems de me worth hie publicly “i test a ‘the anomalous position into which he has forced | we should doubtless find him occupying this in- | damages caused by the war. 


f his statements. bens: 
T ee ee devoted to a discus- | nance or support of any kind. But a well-in- | to everybody who will listen, as well as to those Greeley’s son-in-law, having offered an ox from 
Think how you | sion of natural and supernatural, mind and mat- | tended mark of popular appreciation is entitle] | who cannot escape from his monotonous utter- | the Chappaqua farm for a Tilden and Hendricks 
ances, must have had an early origin to have | parbacue, the Albany Erening Journal suggests 
gained such momentum in his present manhood. | tat if he had offered a calf the tender would 
It is really fearful to contemplate what this com- | have been ‘a highly creditable illustration of 
munity is to suffer from this Adams should he | g¢1-immolation.” 


easily able to run down and siuk all ordinary | ata Democratic mass meeting, 
craft. But if you board it boldly you will find | t© say that it never will be again. 


egarded as an authoritative expounder of ail 


This I will pass entirely by as having no | 


nportant bearing on the subject. Evolution | © 


He is welcome 
)» any theory of these matters he chooses to as- 


| clear and straightforward a speaker as Huxley. | ¢ 
II. Again, Mr. Cook thinks he has tripped|as the other speedily takes sides when thor- 


Huxley on the very threshold of his evolution | oughly aroused. 


would—since I believe, I say, that he is ander 
obligation, by virtue of his own goodness and 


with the noblest human character, and the grand- 
The finest, truest, 
sweetest characters that I have ever met have 
been those who have suffered; and God’s obli- 
gation to us is not that he shall give us always 
sunshine, but that he shall give us that which is 
Do you not know, do you not experience 
it every day—you who have children about your 
feet-—how sometimes your very love and ten- 
derness compel you to force a child into a path 
that means temporary suffering to the child? 
It is your foresight that it will be for the chilc’s 
good, that it is a necessity of the child’s condi- 
tion—it is this alone that gives you the nerve to 
do it, for it is not the child only that suffers 
when the true and tender father lays upon it 
The father’s heart and the moth- 
er’s heart, perchance, suffer more tian the 
child is capable of; and yet the wisdom and the 
love compel the suffering. God is under obli- 
gation, then. to see to it that our life, on the 


jin the cold. 
i election, but they should see to it that his de- 


from the conditions in which he had placed him. | sume; and when he is through with that the feat is signal and overwhelming. This is due | ch 
If, in the millions of ages that are to come, away | question of evolution will be decided by other 
— on the tarthest verge of the universe, in the | considerations. 
owest deep of space, where the sight or the| day, isthis: Mr. Cook has made serious cha | 

y 3 : Mr. rges | : 
thought cannot reach, there shall exist one single against Huxley, which, if true, would go rch | much to say that if Mr. Adams had been under- 
creature that God has made, though forgotten| demolish his recent New York lectures. 


‘ | as much to the opinions of our friends across the 
The main thing I care for, to- | water as to our own vindication. 


Two | stood, as he now is, before the Geneva award, 


ous rivass is the common foundation of all life.” | jj 
This last statement does bene EO ee 
which Huxley corrected, t 8 last, an 

this only, which Huxley affirmed in New York. |“ 


clearly. It is hardly fair for him to take his 
own mental confusion for a contradiction by su 


argument in New York. Huxley says, ‘‘So far 
as I know there are are only three views—three 
hy potheses—which ever have been entertained, | ® 


past history of nature.” In opposition to this, 
Mr. Cook makes the astounding statement that 
‘there are, or well may be, at least thirty dif- 
ferent views.” Mr. Cook’s mind is so much 


of the universe more than the London professor 
everdreamedof. The simple fact of the case is 
that the good brother is sunk over head and ears 
in the profundities of his wisdom. 
distinct hypotheses” are nothing more nor less 
than minor modifications of the last of Huxley’s 
three. And the other twenty would necessarily 


the triple grand division. Such a wealth of 
universe theories must really be embarrassing. 
I do not ask Mr. Cook to give them to us all at 
once. They would sweep us away as a flood. 
But if he will give us just one more than those 
of Huxley he will reveal to the world what the 
wisdom of the ages has not yet discovered. 
«Just one, then, for charity.” 

Look at ita minute. Huxley says there are 
only three thinkable views as to how the present 
order of things came to be. Mr. Cook says 
there are at least thirty. The three, in popular 
phrase, are these: Either (1) thinge have al- 
ways been as they are now, or (2) they were 
suddenly made as they are, or (3) they have 
gradually developed into their present condi- 
tion out of a different condition that preceded 
this. I will not insult the reader's inteiligence 
by asking him to try to think of any other 
ways. He may try it, however, as a kind of 
mental gymnastics if he wishes the exercise. 
Now look at these three a moment and see their 
bearing on evolution. The first view—that the 
present condition of things is an eternal one—no- 
vody believes. The third one is that called ev- 
olution. Let us give our att°ntion for a moment 
to the second one, commonly called the ‘*Mo- 
saic.” This is the one that Genesis teaches. 
Nebady ever thought of its teaching anything 
else until theological experts attempted tu 
read into it the meanings of modern science. 
Can we reasonably hold the ‘‘Mosaic” theory ? 
In spite of any and all objections to evolution, 
and in spite of all it lacks still in the way of 
positive evidence, I believe that two simple con- 
siderations are enough to settle it that the ‘‘Mo- 
saic” theory cannot stand. Then the only al- 
ternative left is evolution. The two considera- 
tions are as follows: 

1. There is not time now to prove it, so I 
only assert to-day, that the record of the rocks 
—God's record—does not agree with the record 
of Genesis. This can be made to appear ina 
proper time and place. 

2. The *‘Mosaic” account describes the orig- 
inal creation. Now the forms of life and the 
condition of things, to-day, are not the forms 
and conditions that the geological strata reveal. 
What follows? Why, this, incontrovertibly : 
Either there must have been a second creation 
—to account for things as they are now—and 
of this there is, and in the nature of the case 
there can be, no proof, or else the present 
condition has been developed out of the one 
reveaied in the rocks. And this itself is evo- 
lution. Mr. Cook’s own lecture reveals the 
fact that all the leading savans of the day—that 
is, the ones most competent to judge—are evo- 
lutionists. They differ only on the question of 
method. 

Let me close by saying that I believe no com- 
petent student living would think of doubting 
the fact of evolution were it not for traditional 
anJ theological bias. It is doubtless true that, 
when evolution is once established, theoloyy 
that bases itself on the doctrine of the fall of 
man in Adam will have to be abandoned. And 
the unconscious Jogic of the main opposition 
is simply this: If evolution is true, my thevlogy 
will have to be given up, and therefore evolution 
shall not be true. But we can all be calm and 
patient; for truth has never yet fought a losing 
battle. Sincerely, M. J. Savace. 

14 WORCESTER STREET, Oct. 7, 1876. 
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The Elections of Tuesday. 
West Virginia Democratic in all its depart- 
ments, with about ten thousand majority on the 
State ticket. Indiana has elected ‘‘Blue-Jeans” 
Williams Governor, by about four thousand ma- 
jority (Governor Hendricks says nine), and re- 
versed the Congressional delegation, giving the 
Republicans nine and the Democrats four. 
Ohio has chosen the Republican State ticket by 


side a gain of five Congressman certainly, with | i 
a possibility of six—the delegation probably 
standing thirteen Republicans to seven Demo- 
crats, in the present Congress there being seven 
Republicans only to thirteen Democrats—thus 
reversing the figures, as in Indiana. The re- 
sults are a disappointment to both sides, in part 
—to the Republicans that they did not elect Har- 
rison in Indiana, and get a larger majority in 
Ohio; to the Democrats that the majority was | t 


many Congressmen. 


reason to doubt the presidential vote, as they 








The Last Adams Letter. 


t 
t 
send to him. 
deed recognize Magone’s official character, but | ! 





It is a letter which is eminently unfit to be read | ¥ 


when we find the | invalidate the other statement, that ‘‘a gelatin- | colleges and the money-grubbers of mercantile 


that they ae few and far between. 
his would not constitute what is commonly 
Really, Mr. Couk must wipe the theological dust | called the “Independent” vote, because that im- 
from his eyes, so that he can see a little more plies not only the thinking faculty, but defipite 
views and projects of its own; and it is with 
his class that we have to deal more particularly, 


His ‘‘seven| of political organization. 
they have proved their fraudulent character, 
and have correspondingly sunk in the popular | the writer's name being attached to it, as is now 


of hitting too near home. 
that the Republican party is a wonderful con- 
glomerate, taken en masse, and that the sur- 
prise is not that we have so many discords, but 
that we inave so. few. 
not disguise the fact that mischief is in the air 
in this State from this source, and that if wiser 
counsels do not prevail the better united De- 
mocracy will give us a lesson in November 
which will be very convincing and impressive. 
Every man who rides his hobby, bolts his ticket, 
or sows discord in the ranks, to the prejudice 
of the party, will incur a responsibility which 


ence. 


confederacy. 


a majority of from 7000 to 9000, and given that | it is only a fool for its pains. 


so small in Indiana, and that they have lost so | infatuated fellow citizens. 
The substantial victory | be large, it should be no scarecrow. 


is with the Republicans, as they have gained on| payment of these damages will secure us peace 





fe. We are inclined to the opinion, however, 
Anyway, 


Several of our leading men have felt con- 
trained from time to time to set out on this 


ur which well can be entertained, respecting the | meteoric experience, thinking to draw the 
worlds after. them. They have usually gone 
up like the rouket and come down like the atick. | nal of literature and critivism, has, of late, been’ 
When their motives were unquestioned and their | made the pander to the whims and prejudices of purpose to see 
But a little careful, | more capacious than Huxley's that ‘ie can con-| purpose most commendable, they have shown | that not very experienced, even if socially ex- 
ceive and hold in his head twenty-seven theories | themselves simply as impracticables. When, | cellent, coterie of young men into whose con- 


In both instances 


resolve themselves into one part or another of | estimation. 


We shall omit a special illustration, for fear 
We are reminded 


Nevertheless, we must 


he may find it difficult to evade or make good 
if he be not overwhelmed in the disaster whicl 
his own folly has avhieved. 


As to the “independent” newspapers, they 
They must blow off 
something from day-to-day; it hardly matters 
Their specific garrulity and superfluity 


are of little consequence. 


what. 


is its own corrective. Having no stamina o 


their own, they are equally devoid of influence. 


Yet with these papers, as with the individua 
managers thereof, they cannot touch a politica 
issue without manifesting their one-sidednes 
and the real character of their ‘‘independence. 








crime that ought to be punished.” Upon call 
ing the yeas and 
dissenting voic 
voting together unanimously thereon. 


stick a pin here! 


standing in court whatever. 
outlaw. In other words, a man who has vio 
lated the law has no claim upon its protection 
If, in the pursuit of such a person, his home i 
destroyed, he cannot institute a suit for damages 


But, thirdly, if we take the late confederates 
upon their own ground, the case is stiil more 
It was held that they, by a solemn 
act, had totally severed their connection with 
the United States as States, as well as citizens 
thereof, and that thenceforth they were absolved 
from their allegiance to. and no longer claimed 


conclusive. 


the benefits of, the federal government. 


Now, since, for four years, the United States 
were held at bay by the confederates, they could 
not be regarded as merely an armed mob; in 
fact, were never so regarded, either at home or 


abroad. But if they were a de facto govern 
ment, they cannot claim, under the rules of war 


any higher consideration than that of an alien 
And this we hold to be the true ground 


enemy. 
with reference to the mass of Southern claims 
They neither have standing in court ‘as citizens 
nor is anything legally due them as aliens. 


The constitution of the United Stutes con- 
templates ‘‘an indestructible union of inde- 
But when, discarding its 
beneficent provisions, a State, as such, sees fit to 
set its authority at defiance, its sovereignity be- 
It is an organized crimi- 
nal before the law, and can claim no rights or 
This is the ordinary 
view, but there is very little practical differ- 
The result in either case is the subjuga- 
tion of the insurgent States as States, their tem- 
mrss porary annihilation, and their subsequent rein- 
statement subject to certain fixed conditions. 
There can, therefore, be no legal claim present- 
ed by any man, woman or child of the defunct 
Tke case recently before Judge 
Clifford would furnish no precedent, for it ap- 
peared in evidence that the recognition of the 
Louisiana court was purely gratuitous on the 
part of the military governor. 
authority sees fit to tolerate suits against itself, 


structible States.” 


comes extinguished. 


immunities whatever. 


If the military 


If, after proclaim- 
ng martial law, the general in command yields 


to the civil authority, he is bound by his own 
act, but he does not thereby bind his superiors 
nor the government which he represents. 


Nevertheless, as in the war with Mexico we 


saw fit to deviate from the ordinary practice of 
war, by not only forbidding unnecessary depre- 
dation, but by actually paying cash for the sup- 
plies taken from the enemy, we cannot do less 


han this with our own misguided, deluded and 
Even if the amount 
If the 


hard the popular vote as shown by the Congreesmen, | and good-will, the millions which we may ex- 
furl its sails on the ocean of Infinite Love, and| who alone were run devoid of local issues. pend will be well spent, and perhaps prove an 


The result shows that the Republicans have no| absolute saving in the end. 





1old all they had four years ago, with a promise | An Independent View of an “Inde. 


pendent.” 


‘our hours’ notice, to pour out the 


ith all the readinese, and with very little ad- 


While the Massachusetts branch of Tammany | palmiest days. We have heard of families 





It is true that he refused them counte-| te 


oO more respectful treatment than turning his 


Mr. Adams stands no chance of 


It is not too 


resting position; for the disposition to preach 


ance to live to the age of his honored grand- 


father, or even to the age of his less-honored 
father! The dia of his voice will go into history 
as suitably contemporaneous with the clatter of | . 
machinery hall at the great American interna- 


of him and passed out of mind, whose life | or three of these charges I propose to testa little. | his appointment as arbitrator would have been | tional exposition. 


is a torture, whose speech is a wail, who re- 


I. He says ‘‘a primary fault of Protessor | ...: : s ; 
members the past only with regret and re-| Huxley's latest definition of the basis of evolu- peerveeets questioned. ae :the arenes if say, 


morse, and looks forward to the future without | tion is self-contradiction.” That is, he says would probably never have been paid. 


There | to 


hope—if, I say, there is one such creature inj Huxley has contradicted himself concerning | Was no compulsion in the case, either in law or| of 


eee in the millions of ages that are be-|the very basis of evolution. 
ore us, then the throne of the universe would] else Mr. Huxley is, he is not so stupid as to} iti i i 
be unstable, God's character would be impeach- | stumble over his own words. 4 ee 
ed, his righteousness would be blotted and| that Mr. Cook has mistaken his own blunder for 
—— and all the creatures that he had made | Huxley's. 
wonld have the right to gather around his throne | Huxley, in New York, speaks of ‘‘a gelatinous | i 

; : : ae ’ tative. 
and demand of him, by virtue of his own char-| wass, which, so far as our present Santen reat 
acter and holiness, that he redeem and lift up| goes, is the common foundation of all life. Now 
the child whom, without its asking, he had | some time ago, from discoveries 
created. I would even say that, if such a thing | sea bottom, Mr. Huxley was led to 


™ 


were possible, such a being as this would have | that this same “‘gelatinous mass, the foundation | condemnaticn as will show to our English cous- 


‘ins that they have not counted upon us in vain. | wh 
tore it fell into the editorial hands of another 


an undoubted right to kneel befure the throne | of 
of God, or to stand there, if you will, unabashed, | te 


And it turns out | 


alt life,” was a ‘‘sheet of living matter ex- 
nding round the globe.” Further investiga- 


and, instead of asking pardon of God, claim | tion proved that this latter supposition was a) 


that God should ask turgiveness of him! mistake. 

But there are some results that we ere apt | sincerit 
natural!y to think should flow from a thought | acknowledged it. But his mistake as to the 
And | quantity and extent of this ‘‘gelatinous mass,” 


like this, which do not natarally follow. 


And Professor Huxley, in a spirit of | 
not too common, trankly ani publicly | 





Now, whatever | in fact. 


| party (their brethren) in the United States, of 
What is the point of the charge? | whom it was thought Mr. Adams was a repre-| in 
perciliousness which marks his writings gener- 
ge fection of Mr. Adams, at this late day, will be a| all 


made on the | $¢vere shock; and it behooves the Republican | able quarterly, and proves to be nothing more 


oblivious of sublunary events as to be entirely 


To the party of John Bright the de- 


suppose | voters of this State to visit upon him such a| nor k 
and Hendricks. 








The “Independents.” Ad 
There may be a class of voters who are so 





this is, perhaps, the more practical part of my | as to whether it extends in a sheet around the | Neutral in party controversy. To this class/ no 


subject, to which I wish to call your attention. globe, this, I say, does not in the least touch or! may belong certain of the book-worms of the 


the 





and catholic consideration of belles lettres—gen- 
eroas, learned, elevating and instructive. It is 


The occasion of this unexaggerated allusion 


the great essayist of the time—this polyglot 
the languages, this teacher of all the philos- 


It was a generous concession on the | phies, this master of human knowledge—is the 
appearance of an article in the current North 
American Review, entitled “‘The Independents 


the Canvass,” which, possessing the same su- 
y, was injected surreptitiously into this vener- 
r legs than a harangue in favor of Tilden 
If there was anything for 


ich the Vorth American had a reputation be- 


ams of the same family, it was the polite 





slander to say that latterly it has been made 
vehicle of diatribes against men and meas- 


ys, there was not a single 
epublicans and Democrats 
Please 
Secondly, it is a universally 
conceded principle of law that a criminal has no 
He is simply an 


the nomination. 


procession at Lowell, Monday evening, which 
was participated in by campaign clubs from | it. 
Lowell, Boston, and the surrounding towns... It 
is estimated that nearly seven thousand torch- 
bearers were in line. 
was chief marshal. There were many hand- 
some illuminated decorations along the line of 


march. 80 


ures its editors did not fancy, and, as in this in- 


tensified quarterly. 
a dubious start in view of its immediate subse- 
quent advocacy—the funds that established it 
being raised in good part by Major George L. 
Stearns for an organ of the enfranchised freed- 
man—so the North American, ostensibly a jour- 


trine poured out by Mr. Adams, that the article 
in question should have been inserted without 


the custom of the Review, and that its elitors, 
the senior of whom is a younger brother of the 
writer, should have so imposed on the publish- 
ers and their proprietary rights as to pervert the 
character of a non-political and literary serial 
by making it the medium of such an effusion. 
The Adamses, great and small, pride themselves 
on their sense of the amenities of life. It 
would be an interesting development to learn 
how far these two brothers think they were act- 
ing upon honor in the method they employed 
to give currency to this article. It is not sin- 
gular that the outraged publishers incontinently 
terminated the relation held to the editorship 
by one of the Adamses, and thereby suppressed 
, | in thac publication, at least fur the present, the 
, | Hippant effusions of another Adams. 

But the article itself is a pretentious review 
of the political situation. Under the guise of an 
impartial examination of parties and candidates, 
it comes to the conclusion that the country has 
less to hope fur from the election of Gov. Hayes 
| than from Gov. Tilden. The former is depre- 
ciated as having little record of merit—a sort 
| | of Polk or Pierce—while the latter holds a com- 
|} manding position as a statesman and reformer. 
g| He it is whose stubbornness of character is to 
»!curb the aspirations and demands of Southern 
claimants for office and political recognition, 
while Gov. Hayes, if elected President, is to be 
all-powerless in the hands of the Senatorial 
ring and the politicians! This astute critic 
- | tetls us that all reference to the purposes of the 
South and to its history for the last sixteen 
years is the ‘‘rubbish” of the campaign, and is to 
be dismissed from the discuss:ors of the forum! 
If this forward Solon of politics had told us that 
all records of an honorable life, such as the three 
elder Adamses possessed, were to pass for nought 
- | in influencing the world, he would not have sug- 
. | gested a more ridiculous valuation of the worth 
8 | of good deeds aud a pure name than when he 
- | Seeks to advise that the unfilial and disloyal acts 
of the South upon its national mother should 
be completely ignored in making an estimate 
of character. Such an argument suggests that 
there is something in the present attitude of the 
head of this family that forces its inconsistency 
and discredit upon the minds of the younger 
members. For themselves, if they prefer to 
serve Belial instead of the sons of God, that is 
their right, limited by the penalty to follow; 
but to do so it is not necessary that they should 
pervert history or depreciate merit in others. 
When such is their course, as here, it is not 
- | surprising that the mass of the community con- 
, | clude that it is safer to accept candidates who, if 
they have not all the insight and knowledge of 
an Adams, have at least far more consistency, 
. | steadfastness and appreciation of the popular 
, | intelligence. 





MINOR MATTERS. 

Tue Eastern Trous.tes.—The resumé of the 
present complicated and conflicting news from 
the seat of war is this: Servia and Montenegro 
are bent on securing self-government, and reso- 
lutely refuse to accept any guarantees whatever 
from Turkey. Russia, quietly, though not os- 
tensibly, backs them in this demand. Germany 
ie reticent; Austria is apparently uncertain. If 
the English government, yielding to public sen- 
timent, accepts and endorses the demand of the 
insurgent provinces, the Porte will be compelled 
to yield; if not, the war wiil continue. Last 
spring England refused to join the other great 
powers in a demand for reform, hence the war. 
If she refuses again, the probability is that Rus- 
sia will openly join in the war, which she has 
secretly abetted, and it may become general. 





TEMPERANCE AND PartriotisM.—The eighty- 
sixth anniversary of the birth of Father Mathew, 
the great Catholic apostle of temperance, was 
celebrated by the Catholic Total Abstinence 
Union, Tuesday, by a grand parade of the tem- 
perance societies of Suffolk, Essex, Norfolk 


Dunphy was chief marshal, and it is estimated 
that nearly 5000 men were in line. The pro 
cession was reviewed by Gov. Rice and staff at 
the State House. At the close of the parade a 
collation was served in Faneuil Hall. They |}] 
were a fine set of men, and in dress and de-|* 
meanor won the favor of all beholders—a very 
creditable demonstration in all respects. On 


paraded to about the same number of men—the 
veterans of the war, many of the wounded and 
disabled in carriages. All the counties, and 
nearly every post, was represented. 
Horace B. Sargent, the head of the order, com- | [ 
manded. This, also, was a beautiful sight, and 


It was a most attractive display. 








POLITICAL NOTES. c 
The Democrats of the tourth district Thurs- : 


member of Congress against his positive refu- 


Coionel Nicholas Smith, the late Horace 


w 


South Carolina has issued an address request- 
ing that the people of the State observe the 26th 
nst. ‘as a day of fasting, humiliation and 





coils upon their adversaries. 
in Congress would be no compensation for the 
75,000 Democratic majority in Georgia, nor, 
indeed, for the solid Democratic vote of the 
whole South. 


and Middlesex counties, in this city. James W. | had better be Republican than nothing. 
ble fire-eaters ! 


wear decent clothes. 
statesman and comb his hair. 


a great civilizer. 
gone by in this country when a man can be pop- 
: j ular simply by being a sloven. 
and we venture | vance on the practical merit, that distinguished | Sal to stand, and hence his acceptance is very gone by. 
Daniel Pratt or George W. F. Mellen in their | doubtful. h 
It won't do to deny or belittle the rebel claims | fortunate he may be, let him keep as clean as 
| is thus struggling with its candidate it would be | where some precocious son would ‘‘play minis- | now pending in Congress, it now appearing On| he can. No honest, decent man looks with con- 
p explodes into | well for those Republicans who so generously | ter” by prayer and sermon, to the wonder of|an examination of last year's Congressional tempt upon poverty and misfortune; but for the 
As Mr. Cook is by many | but gratuitously gave Mr. Adams their support | fond parents. Could we look into the life of | proceedings that claims were preferred to the} »ioh and fortunate to go unwashed, thinking 


The General devoted his entire speech to the 


candidate. 


that he was false and treacherous to his country 
The Democratic Executive Committee of} i, that supreme moment of peril. Taking up 
his intimate political alliance with the Tammany 
rascals, which was continued long after the ex- 
posures made by the New York 7imes, General 
prayer to Almighty God for his blessings upon) nix yery truthfully said that it was not until | i 
the cause in which the people are now engaged.” | «.y Carolina of Virginia. 
That is, the election of Wade Hampton. ing to gain from their friendship or fear from 
In the eighth district, Thursday, ex-Gov. | their enmity that he yielded to the solicitations 
of Mr. Havemeyer—though not without much /|t 


By this plan the United States says to 


In response to a serenade of colored men in 


Washington, Pa., last week, President Grant 
said that it was feared that in some parts of the 
country colored men would not be left free to 
exercise the rights of citizenship; but to the 
extent of the power vested in him it was his 


that every man of every race 


and condition should have the privilege of vot- 
; ing without intimidation. 
on the other hand, there was a manifest axe to | trol it chanced to fall. It certainly seems sur- | cured we could then, and only then, deserve to 
grind, they subsided incontinently into the ruts | prising, in view of the quantity of moral doc- | be calied a free republic. 


When this was se- 


We do not propose to surrender because But- 


ler is nominated for Congress, or because some 
brothers in Indiana are weak on the finance 
question, or because Spencer is admitted to ad- 
vise Grant, or because Belknap sold post-tra- 
derships, or because Robeson is an inefficient 


Secretary of the Navy. The more need there 
is for pure men to stand firm, cast out the bad, 
and finish the glorious work begun in 1856. 
For the triumph of a party we care nothing at 
ail; but if we are moved now by the clamor of 
a party hungry for office, or are induced by a 
personal disgust at some of our assoviates, to 
leave our task unfinished, history will judge the 
surrender to be a cowardly one.— Hartford 
Courant. 


We have read this paper of Mr. Adams [in 
the North American Review] carefully, and 
with a humble desire to be instructed in our 
present’ duties; to learn whether we ought to 
vote for Hyyes or fur Tilden, or, as is in a man- 
ner suggested, stay quietly at home till the 
storm blows over a iittle, or there is some 
chance for an *tindependent” to strike in. And 
we frankly confess chat, following the inspira- 
tion of this paper, it does not seem worth while 
to vote for anybody, and we rise from the en- 
joyment of its perusal with a profound convic- 
tion that there is only One man in the Union 
who sees all our difficulties, and 1s capable of 
dissolving them all,.it he were at the head, and 
he, alas!.is too modest to subscribe his name to 
this article.— Hartford Courant. 


A ship is tossed among the breakers, and all 
the old crew begin to leave her, and as they go 
they cut her sails and cords and even try to 
scuttle the old hulk, to assist the work of the 
storm; but a new crew take hold and rig up the 
ship; through storm, wind, darkness, rocks, 
they hold to the ship, until at length, the storm 
over, her flag, resembling the stars of heaven, 
shines out again and she is safe. Then, how 
would it look tor the old crew to come back 


of distress. We even did what we could to heip 
to sink her. But then you will be magnani- 
mous; let bygones be bygones, and give us back 


the Democratic party.— George W. Curtis. 

Governor Chamberlain of South Carolina has 
issued a proclamation ordering the disbandment 
within three days of certain illegal organiza- 
tions in that State known as rifle-clubs, aud de- 
claring that it the order be disregarded he 
shall appeal to the United States government 
for aid. In reply, the State Democratic Exec- 
utive Committee has issued an address denounc- 
ing the proclamation as uawarranted by law and 
facts, and a mere pretext for asking troops. The 
Governor, in response, reaffirms his statement 
of the outrages by these rifle-clubs, and says he 
has specific evidence for every case he men- 
tions. He intends to make good his purpose 
unless his order is obeyed. 


Massachusetts has the questionable distinc- 
tion of receiving of late more and meaner ad- 
vice than any other State. We cannot makea 
gubernatorial nomination, or hold a district con- 
vention, without a yell going up from New York 
to Chicago. We ought to be profoundly grate- 
ful for this extraordinary interest in our affairs, 
but there are not wanting those who consider it 
a downright imperiinence. We may have our 
Augean stables to clean out, but the Herculean 
effort will assuredly not be exhausted in this 
quarter, and we therefore exhort our over-kind 
friends abroad to gét out their brooms and dis- 
infectants for use nearer home. We have very 
little need of them here. The old Bay State 
stands in no need of so much charitable inter- 
vention. 

Some of the fire-eaters have been been startled 
by the discovery that if they continue to kill off 
the colored vote they will, besides losing their 
cotton, be cut down in their Congressional rep- 
resentation to a mere cipher. The fourteenth 
anendment provides that representation shall 
be in proportion to the voting population. This, 


to the v, is a horse of another color entirely. 


Thus the infamous opinion of Chief-Justice 
Taney, that the colored people have no rights 


which the white min is bound to respect, re- 


To have no power 


So they have concluded that they 
Sensi- 
Wish there were more of them. 


Col. Ingersoll has not much sympathy with 


the cheap and nasty school of demagogues. He 
touched up Uncle Jimmy Blue Jeans in this 


ively manner, ina recent speech in Indiana: 
‘I am in favor of the election of Gen. Ben. 


Harrison for Governor of the noble State of 
Indiana. 
Wednesday the Grand Army of the Republic} have a patriot for its Governor. 
State like this shouid have a man of ability, a} 
man of education, a man of refinement and of 
culture. 
General | ry connection between dirt and statesmanship. 


a State like this should 
I believe a) 


I believe 


Ido not believe there is any necessa- 


Laughter.} I do not believe that a man is fit 


tor Governor of Indiana simply because his 
It must have been Charles Francis Adams, | started the tears as now-and-then an old battle-| clothes do not fit him. 
Jr., that Mrs. Partington had in mind when she | torn flag came in view, or some conspicuous 
The letter from Mr. Adams to Dan Magone, | expressed her admiration in the well-known | victim of the war marched along. The purpose 
of New York, is another of his ingenious, or, | words, ‘‘How fluidly he talks !”—for, whether it | o¢ this first general parade of the whole order 
rather, disingenuous, productions. To under-| is railroad management, an international expo- | was to impress our citizens with the importance | he must spit upon his shirt-bosom. 
stand it fully we ought to have Magone’s letter | sition, the administration of a great national | of establishing for these men and their depend- | [ 
o Adams, for he (Adams) has a knack of re- | government, or any other abstruse and difficult | ents a State hospital in case of sickness or dis-|rance. I do not believe that patriotism lives 
urning to his correspondents in tone what they | problem before which ordinary minds might} apility—an object that has a general sympathy. | with filth. I believe a man can be a patriot and 
In this letter Mr. Adams does in- | hesitate, this younger Adams is ready, sceming- 
y, at wend 
e declines, in set phrase, to attend his meet-| concentrated wisdom and experience of the 
ivered on Monday in the Meionavn, by the Rev. | ings; and, while indulging in a fling at the Re- Adams family, if not of the world. Tap him 


he contrives, by a double-entendre, to| at any moment, or on any theme, and he runs , ; 
into speech, oracular, positive, and ‘‘smart,” day evening nominated ex-Governor Gaston for 


{Laughter.] I do not 


believe there is any necessary connection be- 
tween lofty sentiment and uncleanness. 
not believe that in order for a man to be honest 


I do 
(Laughter. ] 
do not believe that honesty dwells with igno- 
I believe a man can bea 


I believe a man 


believe soap is the enemy of Democracy, and 
{Laughter.] The time has 


That time has | 


im look as well as he can. No matter how un- | 





ar, and showed by a careful recital of facts 


Mr. Tilden became satisfied that he had noth- 





William Claflin was nominated for Congress—a 
grand selection. 
Claflin with 28 votes, John W. Candler 24, The- 
odore Lyman 22, Francis M. Johnson 12, all/ jn 
others 10. Twenty-two formal ballotings were | js 


had, and Claflin run from 30 to 51, and secured | the sinking ship only when it was not safe for | s 
him to stay any longer. 


It was then made unanimous. 


There was an immense Republican torchlight | of 


Nicholas W. Norcross 





The informal vote showed | hesitation on one side and after much entreaty 
on the other—and united with him and others 


would prove his own ruin unless he abandoned 


the General showed to rest on nothing but ade- 
liberate and willful misstatement of facts. 
the currency question his letter of acceptance 
was jesuitical and time-serving, false to his 
professed principles, and designed, if possible 


the work in which they were engaged.” This 
true to the facts of history. Mr. Tilden quit 


He played the game 
an “artful dodger” until he saw that this 


Goveraor Tilden’s claims as a tax-reformer 





to befog the subject that inflationists an- 


saying: ‘*True, we left the old ship in her hour 


the command, and we will steer her right.” 
This, my fellow-citizens, is just the attitude of 


still. 


herself. 
her losses and bereavements, and reflected that | 
had I been burn at the South I, too, might have until the mighty Corliss wheel attains its thirty- 
been a bitter rebel—that is, had I claimed to | six revolutions per minute, and the whole vast 


veins. Going up on thecars one night, two boys 
on the seat behind me were having | 


On | that I might take it home to the Eastern girls | 

as from a Pennsylvania boy. He was stopping 
with some friends on the Jersey shore, had just | 
received the couplet in a letter from home, and 
was as serious as myself as he repeated it to 


1876. 





Ex-Secretary McCulloch declares that re-| hard-money Democrats i ‘ im ti d it; and here 
stance, often surcharged with political animus- sumption is practicable in 187: : ee ee Te Oe ae ee a es ee 


ity. With the exception of its book-notices, the | the way to reach it. This 
current number is wholly given up to the dis- | 30-year gold bonds, bearing 4 per cent. interest, 
cussion of politics—a sort of concreted Nation | with which to begin at once calling in the green- 
of New York, the difference being that, instead | backs. 
of getting the arrogance and affectation of that | every creditor, We will pay interest on your 
pink of propriety weekly, we have it here in- | money from this date, and principal and interest 
As the Nation had rather | in three years. 


isfactory explanation thereof, General Dix said 


him. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Beverty, N. J., Oct. 5, 1876. 
BEST THINGS. 


the best to the end. 


in the morning. As they invited me to remai 


tant, reserving another day for the city, which 
had previously twice visited. 


times wearying, especially in the crowded 
HORSE CARS, 


happen on the front part of the cars. 
into conversation with a gentleman, one day 


eleven months. 


wear out earlier. 


had an opportunity to observe a little of 
NEW JERSEY FARMING, 
quite different from that of Maine. 


“New.” 


for vegetables, melons and fruits. 
not a cattle-raising and butter region. 


teen hundred pounds. 


land. 


for the corn. That was an astonishment to 
native of Maine whose late springs and earl 


corn in one season. 
for the most part, to his own State. 


cars—he was from Pennsylvania, stopping wit 
friends in New Jersey, farther up the river—tol 


no grass and grain. 
good for fruit. I was surprised to find 
SWEET POTATOES 


usually. 
over the ground like cucumbers; but, unlik 


The sweet potato requires the whole season. 


The ground is level for miles and miles in ex 


tically alluded to by dwellers here, not natives 
” and one man to hold the plough 
the horse leading, is all the team that is neede: 
in ploughing. T-he low shores led meto inquire i 
THE DELAWARE 

overflowed its banks in rainy seasons. 


as a ‘rise; 


never of any great he ight. 
them much more trouble. 


banks of the Delaware. 


growth. 
THE HOUSES 


the length of the house seems compressed— 
shorter than in width; and the outside doors 
open immediately into the rooms. ‘‘Oh!” said 
I to the ‘‘down-East” friend who was giving me 
a drive, ‘‘now here is a house with two tene- 
ments!” ‘‘No,” he jocularly replied, ‘‘that’is 
only a house with a door opening into both 
rooms.” But these houses, though small, look 
tidy and homelike, seeming in themselves and 





with the dingy dwellings of the poorer classes 
in large cities ; and, take it altogether, the valley 
of the Delaware seems ‘‘a goodly land.” Won- 
derful and beautiful as is the exhibit of the cen- 


nection with my visit has been the 

MULTITUDE OF PEOPLE 
that I have met and conversed with from all parts 
of the country an continent; and, notwithstand- 


, 
in conclusion, that he found it difficult to con- | The next morning, going down on the crowded 
ceive how any disinterested man could vote for | cats, a gentleman was obliged to share the seat 


From the Vicinity of the Centennial. 


An old farmer once said he ate his best apples 
first, and he had the best the year round. So 
by reporting, in the beginning, my best experi- 
ences at the centennial, I hope to keep on with 


My last letter was dated on the banks of the 
Delaware, two miles from the residence of my 
old friends whom I had just missed meeting the 
night previous and had no difficulty in finding 


with them, I have since been in and out every 
day on the cars, along the banks of the river, 
across on the ferry, tirough the city streeta, to 
the centennial grounds, about fifteen miles dis- 


Though bringing 
me somewhat late to the grounds, and some- 


which at best require an hour from the ferry to 
the grounds, it has been a delightful experience, 
in increased opportunities for observing the beau- 
tiful country and making longer acquaintance 
withthe people. But, beforeI proceed with these, 
I want to say a word about the poor, overworked 
horses, whose efforts are painful to those who 
Entering 


he was from Northboro’, Mass.—when the car 
was crowded to the discomfort of all concerned, 
he said that he had talked with drivers, and had 
been informed that usually car-horses lasted 
avout two years, but in these times only about 
He discoursed humanely of 
the necessity for anti-cruelty societies, and also 
said that he had observed, living in manufactur- 
ing towns, that men, overworked in hours, also 
He thought the eight-hour 
system the best, all things considered. I have 


Everybody 
here says ‘‘Jersey,” but I've not been here long 
enough to get accustomed to dropping the 
I have been informed that the Dela- 
ware separates widely different soils—that on the 
western, Pennsylvania, side being a dark-red- 
dish, rich loam, producing heavy crops of grain 
and grass, and consequently cattle; while that 
on the Jersey side is a light sandy soil, suitable 
Hence it is 
Even 
hogs cannot be hurried into growing fat and 
heavy, asin New Hampshire, for instance, which 
has an exhibit in Agricultural Hall of two speci- 
mens (stuffed) weighing over twelve and thir- 
But of many things they 
raise two crops in a season; or, rather, after one 
crop another of something else on the same 
I was shown corn ready for the mill that 
grew on ground that had grown strawberries in 
the early part of the season—the vines, after 
bearing, having been ploughed in to make way 


frosts rarely give time for the perfection of corn. 
But an I[]linois lady boasted for her State better 
than New Jersey—and that was two crops of 
But every one is partial, 
A pleasant, 
intelligent lad with whom I conversed on the 


me Jersey was no farming country—it produced 
But he confessed it was 


growing here, and so different from our pota- 
toes! The potato is not planted, but sprouted | tables—I need not describe these—they may 
in a hot-house—sand and straw are used for the! have been reported times without number. 
purpose, and sometimes glass—and the sprouts | But after exploring the various rooms we sat 
are set out about as far apart as potato-hills | down for a few moments’ rest on the luxurious, 
The tops are regular vines, and run 


them, take root in places, though these roots 
produce nothing, probably not having time. | grateful—where we were soon followed by a 
I | fine-looking middle-aged gentleman, whom we 


I was | had charge of the commission. 


also low pines, oaks and red-cedars, that seem 
in places to run along the fences in procession, 
or stand in pairs lise sentinels; but I've scarce 
seen an elm, nor are the trees of very large 


here—that is, the old native houses—if I may 
use that term, both wood and brick, are pecu- 
liar in construction, the roofs seeming the re- 
verse of ours, making broad, low gables, while 





ae 


| 


9, aod points out|/him. Charged with defrauding the government it is :— 
is by issuing at once | in respect to his income-tax, and giving no sat- 


My pen is bad, my ink is pale, : 
| My hand it shakes like a little dog's tail! 


with me, and as we talked he remarked, ‘‘I per- 
ceive by your accent that you are from the East.” 
I was not ashamed to confess the truth, nor was 
he that he lived on the Jersey side and was in 
business in the city. His little girls were also 
on the car going in to the Friends’ school, and 
he cared for another little gir! as they left the 
ferry inthe crowd. Then he took my travelling- 
bag and showed me the way from Market street 
to the Chestnut-street cars, that I might have a 
view of a finer part of the city, also leading me 
through a narrow street named ‘‘Letitia,” on 
which is the house, now a public house, called 
the ‘William Penn House,” a small, two-storied 
brick building with chestnut shutters on the out- 
side—the same that Penn built for his daughter 
Letitia. As we were about leaving the ferry 
the gentleman was telling me of the two sects 
of Quakers, the Orthodox, and the Hicksites— 
progressive. The latter, he said, did not believe 
in the trinity; he seemed to think they had no 
real belief, but each for himself thought as he 
pleased. At this moment a plain, elderly Qua- 
keress rose up, saying, ‘‘I don't think thy talk is 
very progressive.” The cars on that route— 
Chestnut through Walnut—pass several squares, 
one in the rear of Independ ‘nce Hall, one called 
Franklin, but the last, Rittenhouse square, 
seemed to me the finest, aid a Philadelphia boy 
told me he thought that elegant brown-stone 
church beyond, whose massive tower rose to 
view for a long distance before we reached it, 
was 


I 


PHILLIPS BROOKS’ CHURCH. 
I was incredulous, for I knew Puiliips Brooks 
~ | to be the idol of Boston, and did not know that 
Philadelphia laid claim to him. But I've since 
been informed that he served in the ministry in 
the latter city previous to coming to Boston. 
CONNECTICUT PEOPLE. 

Crossing the city one day on the car, so 
crowded against a beautiful elderly Connecticut 
lady we could no other than converse, I learned 
that she had planned to come earlier to the Cen- 
tennial, but had just arrived. The conversa- 
tion naturally turned into experiences, the beau- 
tiful lessons of trust and patient waiting she had 
learned in disappointments and bereavements, 
and so I learned another lesson from the text, 
‘Let not your hearts be troubled.” One morn- 
ing, going into the annex of the Main Building to 
see Washington's old carriage—I was directed 
to this by the Pennsylvania lad who had so low 
an estimate of New Jersey farming—I there 
found an elegant elderly Connecticut gentleman 
who had no doubt of the genuineness of this 
exhibit. A carriage su old, with such heavy 
irons, such dilapidated leather arrangements, 
and, above all, such queer Jittle green Venetian 
| shutters to the windows, could scarce have been 
gotten up for the occasion. The gentleman 
said he could imagine the colored driver, grin- 
ning from ear to ear, sitting on that high seat; 
and I wondered if it might not be the same car- 
riage from which the General thrust his head 
on a certain occasion to reprove a young gen- 
tleman relative, whom he hal allowed the privi- 
lege of riding a spirited young horse alongside, 
who so nettled the horse by his irregular driv- 
ing that the General could bear it no longer and 
thrust his head from the carriage to tell him 
a} that if he did not cease he would break every 
y | bone in his skin. Oh! that care of Gen. Wash- 
ington for the comfort of his spirited young 
horse is a lesson for all time to those who would 
maltreat animals. It is superior to the story of 
the ‘‘little hatchet.” 

BRITISH GOVERNMENT BUILDING. 

Through the courtesy of a friend we had a 
h | ticket, a small party of us, to go to this build- 
djing one day. I need not describe the circling 
of the rooms round the center, the small win- 
dow-panes, the tiles, the andirons, both iron 
and brass, with sunflower patterns, the old china 
ware on the sideboards, the dark frescoes and 
paper on the walls, and the heavy chairs and 





inviting cushions of the little boudoir, or par- 
e| lor, at the left of the entrance—invitations to 
rest within the centennial grounds are very 


| 


have not seen a single stone in New Jersey, ex- recognized at once as an Enzlishman, accom- 
cept the pebbles on the shore of the Delaware, | panied by two ladies, who also took scats. One 
wuose banks are low and in some places marshy. 


of our party questioned with regard to the house, 
which, he informed us, was in the style of a past 





tent, a simple swell of a few feet being sarcas- age. Again we questioned with regard to Lord 


Dufferin, Viceroy of Canada, whose history had 
possessed interest to us, and especially as he is 





’ 
1 la nephew of Hon. Mrs. Norton, whose ‘‘Swees 
f Bingen on the Rhine” had pleased our childish 

| fancies, questioned if he were present, and who 
No, Lord Dutf- 


informed that it does not, and the tides are! ferin is not present; he is away in Columbia 
But the high-banked | now. 
little Schuylkill, being a very rapid river, gives | some governors present; Mr. McDonajd, Gov- 
Picturesque resi- | ernor of Ontario—not he who had once visited 


Mr. Penny has charge; then there are 


dences among the trees are sven all along the | ‘‘away down-East” in Bangor, and been a sub- 
iz * 
Maples are natives, | ject of interest there—‘‘and myself, Governor 


of Nova Scotia.” Well, the Governor of Nova 
Scotia may be no wiser and better ihan the 
Governor of Massachusetts; but this man was 
so elegant and so pure-looking, and he answered 
our questions so quietly and courteously, and 
bowed us ‘‘Good-morning” with such simple 
grace as he passed out in advance of us, that 
we were all quite charmed; and the dear Penn- 
sylvania lady of our party suggested to us 
young folks that we had had an opportunity to 
learn manners from a true gentleman. 
My subject is not yet exhausted, but I have 
certainly reached the limits of a single letter. 
JANE GREEN. 





Centennial Gleanings. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
PuIvapvevpuia, Oct. 11, 1876. 
ENGINES AND ENGINES. 





an bea patriot and keep clean. In other words, | their surroundings like palaces in comparison | Every day, about haJf-past eight in the morn- 


| ing, people may be seen hurrying towards Ma- 
|chinery Hall. On entering, there is a hasty 
consultation of watches, and they turn, with one 
accord, in the same direction. Follow them, 


No matter how poor a man is, let| | nnial, the most interesting thivg to me in con-| and you will find them grouped around the 


Corliss engine, which, looking all of its fifty- 
| six tons of weight, and its thirty-nine feet of 


| height, stands motionless before them. The 
| building is quiet except from tiose natural 


ing the discomforts and unavoidable jostling of | sounds that never disturb one—of exhibitors 


val candidate for Congress termed the South | 
But she was 
‘*, BITTER REBEL” 
She had lost all that was dear to her in 
he war, and now there were few so bitter as 
As she arose to leave I felt sorry for 





hare African blood, not within but without my 





A JOLLIFICATION, 


| 





labor. 
‘imposing in its perfection, I was surprised to 
andI listened. They were very hilarious overa learn from Mr. John G. Allen, one of its 
rhyme that I requested one of them to teach me, guardians in the hall, that, though it has a 


inches 
fascinating objects in the exhibition. I lin- 
|ger by it, noting its proportions, marking its 
walking-beams, of eleven tons each in weight, 


{last year, against Mr. Rice, to reflect upon| the Adame family in this young man’s boyhood, | amount of two billion and a half of dollars for that the road to popularity is a dirt road, isa such crowds and crowds of people gathered in | arranging their wares; «ile here-and-there a 
mistake in this century. That day has gone by.” one place, all are so orderly, so ready to oblige, laborer may be seen wheeling a load of spit- 
Gen. Dix last week addressed “The Boys in| so good-natured, so truly polite, that they seem toons, in illustration of _ fact that we are & 
Blue” at Cooper Institute, in New York city. | of one great family. One day I came in con- | nation of spitters as well as of orators and in- 
tact with a young man from Canada, who kindly | ventors. 
public and political character of the ‘‘reform”| gave me information concerning the railroad oiling, dusting, polishing, almost fondling, it. 
He reviewed his record during the | connections, in which matter he is interested and | Their pride and affection in it are perceptible in 
| informed. Another day a lady and gentleman jevcry movement. As the hour, nine A.M., ap- 
| from Washington, in the art galleries, told me proaches, the faces grow sharp with curiosity. 
something of the art interests in their city. | A gong sounds; then a pause, followed by three 
One day in a restaurant I sat at table beside a | not unmusical roars, and a second gong sounds. 
lady who told me she was from old Virginia, a The spectators are breathless. The curiosity 
district near the capita!, which, she saic, the rad- 


The men in charge of the engine are 


in their faces changes to awe, and deepens into 
profound emotion, as, at an unseen touch, the 
slumbering giant arouses himself. The im- 
mense wheel, thirty feet in diameter, slowly re- 
volves, and, obedient to the autocrat, the tini- 
est wheel in the building revolves in unison. 
Faster moves the large wheel, faster turn the 
small wheels, faster and faster they fly together, 


building, 1402 feet in length by 360 in width, is 
fall of the cheerful hum and din «{ skilled free 
Watching the Corliss enzine, which is 


1400-horse power, its cylinders are but forty 
in diameter. It is one of the most 
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dmiring ite magnificent stroke, which covers a 
distance of fifieen teet, and pondering over the 
singularly clear brain and practical ability of 
Mr. Corliss, who could, by his simple ‘‘valve- 
gear,” economize and utilize the power of steam 
to a degree which is a surprise even to experts 
and seems fabulous to uninstructed minds. 

THE WORTHINGTON STEAM-PUMPING ENGINE. 

When I was a little girl I was very much im- 
pressed with this sentence in my geography 
lesson: ‘‘The glory of Philadelphia is the Fair- 
mount water-works.” The first time I visited 
‘Philadelphia, four years ago, I made a pilgrim- 
age to old Fairmount and saluted with rever- 
ence the marble bust of the late Frederic Graff, 
the designer and executor of this wonderful un- 
dertaking, whose successful operation he super- 
intended till his death, in 1847. During one of 
my ‘‘sittings” with the Corliss engine the old 
sentence from my geography floated through 
my mind and led me to seek the water-supply, 
without which Machinery Hall would be silent, 
and the temporary centennial city at Fairmount 
a failure. Imagine a flower-bordered lawn 
with a tiny fountain in the center, surrounded 
by weeping-willows whose pendant branches 
sway to-and-fro in the soft October air with an 
indescribably soothing effect, while through 
natural vistas among the trees one catches 
lovely views along the beautiful Schuylkill. 
In this enclosure, at the foot of Landsdowne val- 
ley, near Belmont landing, on the west bank of 
the river, just outside the centennial grounds, I 
found, in a very handsome, though not preten- 
tious, slate-roofed building, ornamented with 
sandstone and colored bricks, the famous Worth- 
ington duplex-engine, with a pumping capacity 
of 4200 galions per minute, or six millions 
per day. It supplies the entire centennial or- 
ganization with water, and is now pumping 
into the grounds about 2,500,000 gallons daily. 
Over the door is the following inscription: 
‘‘Water-works for the supply of the centennial 
buildings and grounds. Exhibit of Worthing- 
ton’s Pumping Engines.” A modest notice, 
but very significant when we remember that 
there are nearly nine miles of distributing- 
pipes in the buildings and grounds supplied 
from these pumps, while there are 1192 at- 
tachments to the main pipes within the grounds. 
Besides these, water is furnished for the ioco- 
motives of the narrow-gauge railway, for all 
the boilers in Machinery Hall and elsewhere, 
for sprinkling the roads within the grounds and 
the park roads from Belmont to Sweetbriar, 
for motors for blowing the great organs in the 
main building, and for the locomotives of the 
Reading railroad, running to the centennial 
station in the park. Here in this lovely re- 
treat these wonderful pumping-engines do their 
work, which I have briefly outlined, with such 
quietness and precision that they remind one of 
the calm, steady beats of a faithful heart. 
THE NEED AND METHOD OF THE WATER-8UPPLY. 

It seems that when the centennial began to as- 

sume a magnitude not at first anticipated the 
water-supply became a very important consid- 
eration, since it involved the comfort and safety 
for half a year of a new city, with an esti- 
mated floating population of at least thirty 
thousand persons. The emergency was met by 
Mr. Henry R. Worthington, of New York, who 
offered to furnish the necessary machinery for 
the elevation of the desired quantity of water at 
his own cost as an exhibit of the Worthington 
duplex compound condensing double-cylinder 
pumping-engine, and a beautiful thing it is! 
Weare all very much delighted with Mr. Bergh's 
efforts to prevent cruelty to animals; but, in 
the care of this engine, Mr. Worthington beats 
Bergh out of sight. 
the creature shall, within doors, and inside of 
its elegant black-walnut reception-room, wear 
a sort of ulster overcoat, to keep it from taking 
cold! It is not visible to commonplace eyes; 
but if you have a suitably investigating turn of 


that it is necessary to fortify themselves against 
the baleful effects of Philadelphia water, when 
the only real danger has been from drinking as 
they passed through New York. 

FINANCES OF THE CENTENNIAL.— HONOR TO 


WHOM HONOR I8 DUE. 
The Board of Finance of the Centennial 


adelphia; John Gorham, Rhode Island; Chas. 


J. B. Drake, Mlinoia; 


assert upon authority which is not likely to be |t 
questioned, that of Mr. John Cummings, who |t 
represents Massachusetts on the Board, that | classed under the profane head of ‘beats. 
these gentlemen have “‘run it,” not for Philadel- | visitors were cared for by the people of Ifart- 


phia, but the nation. Mr. Cummings does not | ford, applications for entertainment being made 


nesitate to declare that in every instance in| in advance. 
which the personal preferences of his Philadel- | on entertainment requesting to be provided 
phia associates or the claims of their city have | with a room on the second floor, with a piano, 


in the smallest particular seemed to conflict |a fire, and other accommodations. 


He actually insists that t 


Commission has to its credit, at this writing, 
more than a million of dollars, and all debts 
paid. Mr. John Welsh, President of the Board, 
declared on a certain occasion that ‘the happi- 
est moment of his life would be when he paid 
the last cent of indebtedness to those who had 
subscribed for centennial stock.” You can, 
therefore, judge of the satisfaction with which 
he announced this result. I take great pleasure 
in recording the brilliant climax of this immense 
enterprise, to the credit of Pennaylvania in gen- 
eral, and Philadelphia in particular. Iam the 
more anxious to do it heartily and explicitly 
from the mortifying remembranve that in the 
dark days of the movement, when her help 
would have been a moral as weil as financial 
support, my own Massachusetts stood aloof. 
She can never recover her lost opportunity, but 
she can acknowledge her mistake, and she 
should be the first to crown Pennsylvania with 
the laurels ehe so richly deserves. You will 
observe that I make a somewhat exclusive claim 
for the financial success of the exhibition for 
Philadelphia. I do so because, in addition to 
the liberality with which both State and city 
have contributed money and influence in its 
favor, the operations of this most important 
Board have been conducted almost entirely by 
Philadelphians. To this it may be objected that, 
while no one will dispute their generosity in de- 
fraying the necessary expenses, yet other cities 
had representatives on the board who had a 
voice in its decisions. To sustain my position, 
and to meet this very natural and common-sense 
objection, I will ask you to print the names of 
the directors, remembering always that Mr. 
Welsh is President, Mr. Fraley Treasurer, and 
Mr. Lansing Auditor. I will.give you the names 
of those who have not attended its meetings in 
italics: Directors of the Board of Finance — 
John Welsh, Philadelphia; William Sellers, 


Philadelphia; Thomas Cochran, Philadelphia ; 
Philadelphia; William L. Strong, New York; 
Shortbridge, Philadelphia; 


John Wannaker, Philadelphia; 


W. Cooper, Pennsylvania; William Bigler, 
Pennsylvania; Robert M. Paton, Alabama; 





mind you will find the wrapping as I have de- 


scribed. The Board of Finance accepted Mr. sought the greatest good of the greatest number, | 8 
nave cheerfully sacrificed their own feelings, | sired to have cared for. 
and have steadfastly held themselves to a stand- entertained devoted the week to sight-seeing, 


W.’s offer, and the’ pumping-engines were |! 
erected, without cost tothe commission, by Mr. 


this State. 


Rage. 


teen years ago. 


Thomas H. Dudley, New York; A. S. Hewett, | guise, a 
New York; John Cummings, Massachusetts; | brought East to confront him on his arrival. ; ber 
Clement M. Biddle, Philadelphia; N. Parker | This is Woodward, who was formerly Tweed’s | with « preface by the late Dr. Shurtleff, who| writing of celebrated men and women, accom- 
James M. Robb, | partner, or confidential clerk, or something of owned the volume and superintended the publi-| panied with brief but eloquent delineations o 

The book appears to have been first the | their character. 
property of Rev. Richard Mather, whose auto- | ture of the lecture was the latter portion, when, 
graph it bears; thence it passed to the possession | after a continuous and steady rising of absorb- 
ing interest of over an hour, he sketched the 


quadrille with the Countess of Dafferin. 


Senator Sharon gave a ball at his home of Bel-|& Co., will pubiish Rev. M. J. Savage's new 
mont lately, at which Gen. Sherman danced a/| book on “Evolution,” comprising the sermons 
He ie | published in our columns last spring, and also 
described as entering into the excitement of the | bis ‘Light on the Cloud,” being hints of com- 
affair as heartily as if he had been dancing at a/ fort for hours of sorrow. 
husking-bee to the music of a fiddle in the| many readers, and possesses a courageous and 
hands of the musical artist of the village. 
showed an earnest enjoyment throughout the 
whole programme of twelve dances, and never | ¢a_ Unson, are not to be left desolate in the 
missed a dance. 
The grand Republican torchlight procession, 
which is to take place in this city on Wednesday | ready for the press. 
evening, the 25th instant, promises to be one of} dramas, a comedy, a poem called ‘‘The Last of 
the finest political demonstrations ever seen in 
Col. William V. Hutchins, the chief! most pleasing one, entitled “‘The Art of Being 
marshal, is a gentleman whose skill in the man- | Grandfather.” 
agement of grand processions is wel! known, : 
and his selection for that important position is 
an ample guarantee that nothing in his power | ing »ablic for their elegant new edition of Wal- 
will be left undone for the complete success of | ror Savage Landor's Jmaginary Conrersations, 
the demonstration. 
The sale of the Old South Church was for- 
mally completed Thursday morning for the su™ 
of $400,000. A city life-insurance company 
loan» $225,000 upon the property, taking s mort- 
Mrs. Hemenway advances on second 
mortgage the sum of $100,000, and Mr. R. M. 
Pulsifer, the purchaser, pays $75,000 in cash, 
making the amount of the purchase money. Mr. 
Pulsifer gives a bond to the committee of ladies 
to the effect that if they raise the money within 
a reasonable time he will give them a deed of large attendance. 
the pruperty. The conditions of sale are as be- 
fore stated—no religious services in the place 
for thirty years! 
At Beaver, Utah, Tuesday, Judge Boreman 
passed sentence upon John D. Lee for partici- 
pation in the Mountain Meadow massacre nine- 
In doing so he called attention 
to the atrocity of the crime, the inability here- 
tofore of the authorities to procure evidence that 
the conspiracy to murder was widespread, that 
Lee was finally offered up as a sacrifice to pop- 
ulac indignation, but that others equally guilty 
might hereafter expect punishment. 
oner having the right, under the laws of the ter- 
ritory, to choose death by hanging, shooting or 


Philadelphia; John S. Barbour, Virginia; Sam- | beheading, and having chosen the second, was 
uel M. Felton, Philadelphia; Daniel M. Fox, sentenced to be shot to death January 26, 1877. 


John O. James, Philadelphia; Amos R. Little, | age from Spain to the United States, one of his 


Philadelphia; Edward T. Steel, Philadelphia; | that sort, and who was easily particeps crimints cation. 
John Price | through all that disgraceful period of Tammany 


Wetherell, Philadelphia; Henry Winsor, Phil- | misrule and thieving. Woodward comes of . ; 
good family, and was once a bookkeeper in the | Of his grandson, Rev. Thomas Prince, who be- |i 
queathed it to the Old South Church, by his} portraits of such great composers as Handel 


will dated Oct. 2, 1758, and in 1860 it was given | and Mendelssohn, and then illustrated the dif- 
It was to have | ference in characteristic lines of their heads by 
been sold with the latter's library in 1875, but| singing their arias, following with ‘‘M’appari,” 
an injunction was obtained by the proprietors | and one or two popular songs. 
A legal decision has since| ence by storm. After imitating certain false 
been given that it was clearly the property of} methods of rendering, and drawing ungraceful 
Dr. Shurtleff. The book is stated to be the au-| lines on the blackboard at the same time, he 
It is in the original binding, old | proceeded to draw a series of grand and grace- 
calf, and is perfect except that two pages have | ful lines, which he entitled the Greek and Italian, 
The psalms | to illustrate how the principle of the line of 
proper occupy 278 pages of the book. The title | beauty in art should prevail in the true render- 
is ‘‘The Whole Booke of Psalmes, Faithfully | ing of the masters of vocal composition, and 
then sang with a powerful, sweet and flexible 
tenor voice, and rare taste and expression, 


PERSONAL NOTES. every now and then adding, in the midst of this 
8 


inging, one of the grand lines with his crayon. 


Methodist Book Concern in New York; whence 
he was dismissed for some malfeasance. 
George Bain, Mis- | nection with Tweed and his gang followed, and 
souri. You will see by these names how| his name is indissolubly linked with those of 
heavily the burden has rested upon Philadel- | Garvey, Ingersoll and Keyser in the roll of 
phia. The result shows how gallantly she has | infamy. There are four indictments against 
borne it. A prominent Massachusetts man said | Woodward—two for forgery, and two for lar- 
to me, inthe beginning of the enterprise, ‘‘Phil- | ceny. 

adelphia wants this show; letherrunit.” Phil- 
adelphia did want ‘this show.” She has had it; | curious proceedings on the part of the delegates 
and, with over a miilion of dollars in the treas- | to the meeting of the Amerivan Board of For- 
ury of the Board of Finance within a month of | eign Missions lately held in that city. Some 
the close of the exhibition, I think it is safe to | three thousand strangers attend.d the meetings 
say she has “‘run it.” I am, moreover, able to | of the Board, and although these were supposed 
o be good and pious Christians, not a few among 
hem, ‘tin the parlance of the world, would be 


Con- 


A Hartford correspondent relates some very 


o” All 


One man wrote to the committee 


A mother 


with the interests of sister States, or the well- | wrote asking to be entertained by some family 
being of the exhibition on its national or inter- | having a good piano, so that her daughter might 


national plane, they have without hesitation | keep up her practice. A man wrote that he 


hould come with a pair of horses which he de- 
Some ladies who were 


Frank Smith, of Mr. Worthingtcn’s New York | ard of justice and magnanimity which is without | and others to ‘‘fall-shopping,’’ entirely neglect- 


establishment, who is also the engineer in | reproach and above suspicion. 


charge. ‘The Board of Finance also secured the 
services of Mr. Frederic Graff of Philadelphia, 
as chief engineer of the centennial water de- 
partment, to whom they entrusted the erection 
of the building for the engines, the construc- 
tion, regulation and entire superintendence 
of the water works. Among his responsi- 
bilities is the control of the stop-cock be- 
tween his system of pipes apd the twenty- 
inch distributions pipe leading ech the Belmont 
reservoir which supplies the city of Philadeiphia 
with water. ‘The connection between the pipes 
is made to provide a double safeguard in case 
of fire. In this picturesque and spotlessly neat 
engine-house at Belmont I met Mr. Graff for 


the first time. 


and philosophical conversation, brigat with wit | facturers, 13 lawyers, 9 physicians, 5 clergy- 
and mellow with humor, will be among my men, and 3 editors; 206 are natives of Vermont, 
But [| and of the rest only two are foreigners. 


pleasantest centennial remembrances. 
ean hardly describe the satisfaction with which 
I learned that he is the son of the Frederic 


Graff whose inventive genius excited my youth- | who aid him now by taking stock will confer a | § 


ful admiration when I read of the Fairmount 
water works, the glory of Philadelphia. Mr. 


cessor as chief engineer of the city water de- 
partment, and therefore -brought to this work 


spi %e, 4 we as » di , > nt. ‘ > 
long experience, as well as hereditary talent. | .264 to a large and zealous and influential con- 


I learned, also, not from himself, but another 
source, that to his taste was due the ornamental 
lawn before us and the embellishments of the 
wrought-iron stand-pipe near the rear of the 
art-annex to Memorial Hall. 
HOW AND WHERE THE WATER GOES. 

From the pumps at the engine-house the water 
passes 958 feet through an eighteen-inch ascend- 
ing-pipe to the stand just mentioned. From 
this point, which is 208 feet above the level of 
Fairmount dam, and 108 feet above the floor of 
the main exhibition building, a sixteen-inch pipe 
russ a distance of nearly 1300 feet to the west- 
ern end of the Main Building; from this point 
a twelve-inch pipe runs across its western front, 
from which diverge six pipes that run east and 
west through the entire length of Machinery Hall 
and the Main Building, giving to the latter two- 


says there has been an increase of failures in 
the third quarter of the year over those of the 
second, though there is a good deal to show we 
are nearer a prosperous condition. 


His cordial welcome, instructive | ture, 188 are farmers, 18 merchants, 17 manu- 


at the same time. 
Graff was for thirteen years his father's suc- | terest, 


Apputa Howarp. 





BRIEF NOTES. 


Better late 


Edward Russell & Co.’s mercantile agency 


Of the 236 members of the Vermont Legisla- 


Elizur Wright has hold of a grand idea in his 
Massachusetts family-bank scheme, and those 


fafor on the community and benefit themselves | 
We cordially advise an in- 
See card elsewhere. 

The old Baptist Church on Charles street, 
where the late Rev. Dr. Sharp so long minis- 


gregation, was sold Thursday, to a colored re- 
ligious society, for the sum ot forty thousand | ¢ 
dollars—ten thousand in cash and the balance on | P 
i mortgage. The old society has disbanded. 
It is suggested that the main building at the | * 
centennial will be the prepared arena for an- | P 
other South Kensington Museum, with its un- l 
exampled variety of schools, polytechnical, 
technological and object-teaching, and all the | © 
infinite diversification of male and female in- 


knowledge. 
‘Hospital Sunday,” with its contributions for | § 
the sick and needy, is now an established fea- 
ture of Boston charities, and we simply remin 
our church-going friends that the 29th inst., the | ¢ 
last Sunday of the month, is the day set apart 





few weeks. 
Whitney, Warner & Frost's lines of piano- 
covers are very tasteful and substantial, and 
are offered at attractive prices for all using such 
articles. 

‘Oak Hall” suggests, with the nipping air of 
these October nights, winter overcoats—$10 to 
$20 for a man’s coat, and $3 to $10 for a boy’s 
Excellent goods, at very low figures. 
Attention is called to the advertisement of a 
pecial sale of Cartwright & Warner’s celebra- 
ed underwear, silk underwear, etc., by Jordan, 
Also of hosiery for both ladies 
and gentlemen, and kid gloves. 
Doll & Richards, whose gallery is always the 
home of true art, offer their entire stock of 
framed engravings at very low prices—a grand 
chance for all persons of taste to gain satisfac- 
Nothing can be a more lasting 
leasure than one of these pictures. 

The elegant display of cashmeres which Shep- 
rd, Norwell & Co. make, aside from the liberal 
rices offered, is sure to win the favor of the 
They were specially made for this 
house, and in all respects are as elegant and 
heaper than any ever before put on this market. 

The Old South clothing-house is now con- 
struction in practical science and domestic | ducted by Mr. George R. Brine, which is a 
guarantee of choice goods at low prices. 
tore is directly opposite the Old South and 
Milk street, on Washington, and is established 
q|on the strictly cash basis—which is an addi- 
ional promise of great bargains. 

Mr. Bates, at 7 Beacon street, has some charm- ited and warm-hearted man. 


coat. 


Marsh & Co. 


ory bargains. 


adies. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 
The city of Boston offers a chance for sewer 
contractors to do considerable work within a 


Sce advertisement. 


ing the meetings of the Board. A party of six, 
entertained at one house, spent the entire week 
in pleasure-hunting; and two men from Ver- 
mont, who had requested entertainment, after 
Seamer remaining one night and securing supper, lodg- 
Connecticut has at last—A.D. 1876, thirteen ing and breakfast, free of expense, pushed on 
years after emancipation—struck out the word | next morning for the centennial exhibition! 
‘‘white” from her constitution, where it served 
to fix an electoral qualification. 
than never. 


The 


and-half miles of pipe, and to the former nearly | for their benefactions. Those who do not at- | ing views of the centennial exposition—his own 


two wiles. 
pipes is eight, and of the two outside pipes six 
inches. The arrangement through the grounds 
is equally perfect; but I have confined my illus- 


trations to these two buildings, because extend- | society. Cause—too much evangelicism for a the exp 


ed details are burdensome, and because in these 
two buildings with which the public are most 


on that day. 
The Rev. Mr. Briggs has dissolved his con- | ® 
nection with the Shawmut avenue Universalist 
Universalist 


liberal congregation. And the 


The diameter of the two central | tend regularly will of course be in some church | selections—which are admirable souvenirs of 
this grand display, comprising the art-gallery 
tatuary, the prominent buildings, sections, pa- 
vilions, etc., etc., which all who have visited 
osition should desire to possess. 

S. A. Stetson & Co., 173 Tremont street, be- 
hints pretty broadly that Rev. Dr. Miner took | sides their always superior stock of gas-fixtures, 


familiar the supply of water is seen to be abund- | too much of the valuable time of a late State | lamps, etc., sell Stockwell’s self-lighting gas- 
ant, and it is interesting to follow its course | denominational convention with his resolutions | burner, which is one of the most useful and 


from the beautiful river to the spray of the | of general ‘‘retorm”—to the neglect of vital| simple of later household inventions. 
viates the use of matches wholly, and is ever 


ready to be operated by the turn of a cock. 
John H. Pray, Sons & Co. have just added to 
their stock an exceedingly fine assortment of 
Persian rugs in some vefy choice new colorings 
never before shown in this country. 
are aline of the small sizes so desirable. 
rugs are made by hand, often taking the time of 
the weaver and colorer fur months, and even 
years, in the manufacture of the larger sizes. 
The colors have proved to be stronger than those 
used by any other manufacturers in the world. 
PARKER-MEMORIAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 

A fine treat is in store for music-lovers to- 
morrow (Sunday) evening, in the grand con- 
cert by the Parepa Quartette of ladies — Misses 
Clifford and Wood, and Mesdames Beers and 
Carleton, with Miiton Smith as pianist, who 
give most charming selections from standard 
composers. 


fountains. The cost of the buildings and pipe- 
age of the water works to the Board of Fi- 
nance was $40,000, and the price of Mr. Worth- 
ington’s engine, which, you will remember, is 
not a purchase, but a free exhibit on his own 
account, like those inside the grounds, is $45,- 
@00. Other charges will amount to $20,000; 
and $60,000 will probably cover the expenses 
of the centennial water works during the ex- 
hibition, which is a fine example of the good 
generalship of the Board of Finance. 

THE PURITY OF THE SUPPLY. 

The water is conducted from the river into 
the pumping-well by an aqueduct, the top of 
which is three feet below the surface of the 
water, and is further protected by screens of 
wood and wire. From this well the suction- 
pipe carries the water immediately to the pump. 
Thus all surface impurities are avoided. The 
ecreens are examined every day, while the water 
is analyzed, from time to time, to ascertain its 
real quality. Twenty years ago an analysis of 
the water gave four grains of foreign matter to 
the gallon. To-day it shows between six and 
seven grains to the gallon, While at this mo- 
ment that New York fountain of immortal 
gouth and purity, known as Croton, shows over 
tem grains of foreign matter to the gallon. I 
hope this statement will Comfort the souls and 
relieve the bodies of those who are torturing 


church matters. 

Rev. Dr. Potter, rector of Grace church in 
New York city, said, at the dedication of the 
new Grace chapel, the other day, that he was 
strongly in favor of the free church system, and 
believed the time would come when there would 
be no pewed churches. He favored even the 
removal of pews altogether from the church 
building and the substitution of chairs. He 
argued also for more frequent services. 

Another ‘‘medium” has come to grief. Mrs. 
Bennett, a Boston spiritualist, was exposed re- 
cently, and had the impudence to challenge 
further investigation. On Tuesday night last 
after a seance was concluded the skeptics pres- 
ent tore up the floor of the room, and found, in 
a recess between the floor and a furnace, a 
young woman stowed away who had acted the 
part of the spirit of ‘‘Sunflower,” an Indian 
maiden, in the demonstrations ! 

Bishop Whipple illustrates the cost of the 
Indian war rather strikingly. He recently re- 
marked to a correspondent that if ten soldiers 
were placed ina line, with an Indian at one end, 
and the American people could be brought to| 
understand that in order to secure the scalp of 
that one Indian it would require the sacrifice of | 
the ten soldiers and an expenditure of $500,000 
in money, they might be led to inquire whether 
the scalp was really worth the outlay. 








their insides with whiskey, cayenne, and other 
pungent preparations, under the mistaken idea 





“The sturdy soldier joins the mazy dance.” 


It ob- 


In the lot 
These 





LITERARY NOTES. 


W. F. Gill & Co. will publish a holiday edi- aces ot tow 1 
tion of Bayard Taylor's national ode, illustrated. pili. ‘eae 


He | tender thought. 


Mr. Savage has 


Victor Hugo's admirers, remarks the Chris 


event of the demise of the author of ‘‘Les Mis- 
erables,” for Hugo says he has twelve volumes 
Among these are three 


Satan,” and a work, which will probably be his 


Roberts Brothers, says the Jndependent, will 
be thanked by the whole better part of the read- 


first series. Type, paper, binding and shape 
are alike pleasing. Joln Forster's preface, 
from the new English edition of Landor’s 
works, is reprinted. Two other volumes are 
to follow. We recommend persons to read, as 
an introduction to this edition of Landor's mas- 
terpiece, the chapter on Landor in Stedman’s 
“Victorian Poets.” 

The ‘*Bay Psalm-Book,” belonging to the estate 
of the late Dr. N. B. Shurtleff, was sold at auc- 
tion by Mr. Leonard, Thursd;y. There was a 
The book was ina mahogany 
case lined with silk, and was only taken out for 
a minute or two by Mr. Leonard himself, and 
no one was allowed to handle it. The first bid 
was $100. The second, of $500, followed quick- 
ly, and a thir.) of $600. The bids rapidly suc- 
ceeded each other, $700, $800, 900, $1000, and 
then there was a little pause. Mr. Ryder bid 
$1025. 
another bid, knocked it off to Mr. Sydney S. 


Mr. Harris of that city. 


wide. 


printed in the British-American colonies. 


by the church to Dr. Shurtleff. 


of the Old South. 


thor’s copy. 


had blank spaces cut from them. 


Translated into English Verse.” 





Prof. John D. Runkle, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, has been appointed by 
the Secretaries of the Navy and Treasury chair- 
man of the commission created June 2, 1873, 
“to make such experiments and collect such in- 
formation as may be useful and important to 
guard against the bursting of steam-boilers.” 

A colored student entered the Freshman class 
at Brown University three years ago, after 
spending a year at a Virginia college. During 
junior year he won the highest honors in oratory 
and scholarship. 
a manly thing—they have forgotten that his face 
is black and have elected him class-day orator. 


<4 


weeks’ visit the agreeable sum of $5000. 


by much good fishing. 


worse for suggesting Jean Paul Richter. 
volume will contain all that he has done since | vi 


Lancaster, at the age of eight-four years. 


wagon to Baltimore three times during the em- | t 


grocer in Ann street, Boston, postmaster in| ¢ 


sea, Henry G., of Brookline, and Eugene F., of | F 


dustrial School. 


State Senate in 1868. Mr. Fay, in whatever 
position he was placed, won the respect of all, 








ART NOTES. 
Admiral Porter, Senator Morrill, of Vermont, 
and Representative Holman, of Indiana, the 


mined that it shall be erected at the intersection 
of Pennsylvania avenue and First street, at the 


Simmons, in Rome. It is of white marble, and 


officers and men in the navy. 


made by George Calverley, which will be placed | 2 
in Greenwood Cemetery. It represents Mr. 
Greeley as he was ten or twelve years ago, and 
“the old white overcoat” is used, instead of the 


his name, together with the simple record of his 
birth and death. The monument isto be known 
as ‘‘The Printers’ Greeley Memorial,” and is to 
be unveiled duriag the present month. 


Fine Arts a School of Drawing and Painting, 


this amount $3000 has already been subscribed, 
mainly in sums of $250, and a permanent com- 





Mr. F. D. Millett, William M. Hunt, John La- 
Farge and Frank H. Smith, on the 29th of Sep- 
tember invited Mr. Otto Grundmann, an artist 
of Antwerp, to take charge of the school, and | 








in the Canton village of Ponkapoag, surrounded | tains.” 


bargo of 1814, was a butcher in Southboro’, a | name 
lub respects ancient names, and especially the 


the invitation. The school will probably be | would probably live to see this Southern ques- | 





opened some time in the month of November. 


The other afternoon, at the centennial expo- 
sition, Mrs. Caroline S. Brooks, of Arkansas, 
whose butter sculpture has been one of the cu- 
riosities of the woman's building, made a tem- 
porary studio of the judges’ hall, and in the 
presence of the judges, some members of the 
commission, the board of finance, members of 
the press, and other invited guests, executed a 
The butter was churned in 
the batter and cheese building in the morning, in 
the well-known Blanchard churn, the specialty 
of our friend George A. Blanchard, 9f Concord, 
Its genuineness was attested—if that 
were necessary to satisfy unbelievers—by the 
commissioners from Ohio and Missouri, who 
saw it made, and by the judges and audience, 
who were permitted to taste it. 
placed her butter-bowl on the top of the churn, 
and, first using the ordinary butter-paddle to 
give shape to the golden mass, then the finer 
paddle and cedar sticks, in the course of an 
hour and a half of quiet work another beautiful 
‘Tolunthe” was framed in the milk-pan. Few 
artists, as the New Century for Women remarks, 
would consent to be put to such severe test in 
thus publicly executing their conceptions as 
Mrs. Brooks has submitted to; but as her choice 
of material is so novel, and her ger.ius is so 
unique in its methods, it was a graceful indul- 
gence on her part not only to the curious and 
skeptical, but to the judges themselves. 


fine head in butter. 


N. H. 





ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 


DARIUS COBB'S NEW LECTURE. 


Darius Cobb delivered his 1:ew lecture, ‘‘Faces 
and Phases,” before the Waverley Club, Tuesday 
evening, in the Roxbury district. 
Mr. Leonard, after waiting a minute for| was accompanied with a most entertaining se- 
ries of illustrations of faces and phases in hu- 
Ryder, a bookseller of Providence, R. I., who} man nature and life generally, in which the lec- 
probably bought it for another party—porsibly |‘turer’s versatile powers as an orator, humorist 
The book is one of|and draftsman of the serious and caricature 
The pris- | some 300 pages, the same being six inches and | were displayed in a manner that kept his audi- 
seven-eighths long by four inches and a half | ence in a state of unflagging interest. 
It was printed at Cambridge, Mass., in| ings were executed with remarkable facility and 
1640, and is suid to have been the first book} rapidity, and showed a masterly knowledge of 
It is| his work. Among other things he performs the 
Just as Mr. Tweed sets out on his return voy- | 40 exceedingly rare work. Rev. Thomas Prince | feat of drawing two heads simultaneously, with 
once owned the copy sold Thursday, and in 1758 | both hands. 
old comrades in ring vil'any is arrested in dis- | published a revised and improved edition of it. | witticisms thrown out while using his crayon 
s an Englishman, in Chicago, and | An exact reprint was published in 1862, by C. | add not a little to the entertainment. A most 
B. Richardson, of New York, from this copy, | entertaining feature is his imitation of the hand- 


His draw- 


His dramatic descriptions and 


But the most surprising fea- 


It took the audi- 


THE APPALACHIAN CLUB. 
On Wednesday afternoun last, at three o'clock, 
meeting of the Appalachian Mountain Club 


sible. 


was held in one of the lecture-rooms of the In- 
stitute of Technology, at which were present 
fifty or sixty ladies and gentlemen, chiefly young 
people, with a sprinkling of older heads. 
ious to the reading of the essays a business 
meeting was held, when it was announced by 
the chair that Mr. Pourtales had resigned his 
‘ position as Councillor of Explorations, and Mr. 
His ciasemates hays sow deme J. R. Edmunds was elected to the office; a list 
of names was read, perhaps twenty or more, a3 
new members of the club, and also a communica- 
Prof. Huxley was most pleasantly treated dur- | tion with the gratifying mention of a donation. 
ing his recent visit to this country. The rail-| wr. Ww. G. Nowell read a paper, ‘‘The Explor- 
road presidents gave him palace-car journeys | ation of Carter Dome,” a point supposed never 
without price, and for each of his three lectures | pefora to have been trod by human footsteps. 
in New York he received $1600. He was also | f+ contained charming descriptions of scenery, 
offered but declined $500 for his address at the playful accounts of the difficulties of the four 
opening of the Johns-Hopkins University. He} explorers, the fine outlook from the summit, 
carried back to England as the result of his few | ang the anticipation of a pith thither at no dis- 
tant day. Mr. W. H. Pickering’s subject was 
Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich, the poet, dwells | ‘‘Distant Points Visible from the White Moun- 


Pre- 


Mrs. Brooks 


The first part 


eighty-five. 


Congress. 


bill. 
not a hypocrite. 


cation of politics. 


tion entirely eliminated from politics. 
War of the Roses lasted seventy yeara; the 
wars of the Cavalier and the Roundhead for 
To-day there was the great war of 
the races, and it was unphilosophical to expect 
that another generation would see its end. The 
South meant to get back by the ballot what it 
had lost by the bullet. 
for the sincerity of the Southern leaders and 
the perseverance of the Southern people, but ge 

sincerity did not make integrity. It was clear JORDAN 

to him that the main issue of the canvass was HARSH & (il) 
whether a solid South should dictate the next | § ® 
presidency and its policy. 
acknowledged this, and they had been obliged 
to go back to the position that Blaine, Morton 
and Representative Butler took on the floor of 


The | 


He had great respect 


The press generally 


The Republican party, the lecturer claimed, 
had done its work and was going to pieces, be- 
cause it was not willing to carry on the fight. 
Among the real observers and helpers in the 
present crisis he classed Morton, Boutwell, 
Blaine and Butler, and among the impediments 
Charles Francis Adams, the Boston press, and 40. 
the civil-service reformers. 
reform was a cry to mislead the public from the 
real issuc, and came from men who never core 
dially endorsed the Republican party. The ex- 
ecutive department of the government was no 
more corrupt than the Congress that investiga- 
ted it, with Oakes Ames and the Credit Mobilier. 
Yet Congress was not peculiarly corrupt either, 
not more so than the same number of railroad 
president sand merchants. 
of the country could more properly be called 
cheating. The lecturer called the civil-service 
reform an entering-wedge for an entire change 
in the administration of the government, and a 
movement toward aristocracy. 
Adams was a civil-service reformer—a man who 
didn't know and hadn’t known for ten years 
whether he was a Democrat or a Republican. 
They had nothing to fear from the candidacy of | Which we offer at the old prices, without 
Adams. An Adams never led a party but to de- | "°**@ to the late advance in raw silk. 
feat, and if the Democratic party elected him he 
would bury it. He objected to Judge Hoar from i 
his course with relation tothe charge which Sum- —< anne cmphtnen, iidemamien 
ner left him to take care of—the civil-rights 
Butler might be a scoundrel, but he was 


Butler, Boutwell, Morton and 
Blaine were the men who, in the new develop- 20 Cases more of Ladies’ Vests and 


One-half of the trade 


Charles Francis 


ment of the Republican party, meant battle, and 
to throw off allthe side issues. 

The last payt of the lecture was devoted to a 
consideration of the power wielded by the liquor 
interest and corporate wealth at the present time, 
and closed by urging the necessity of temper- 
ance reform and woman-suffrage for the purifi- 





New Number, 849). 
tions a Specialty. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


WILLIAM DOOGUE, FLORIST, FLORAL 
PLACB GREENHOUSES, 679 WASHINGTON STREET 


Funeral Flowers and Decora- 


tf aught 





TWENTY DOLLARS 


oct] 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


the highest charge in classes of 


FOUR PUPILS ONLY. 


Scholars received and classed at any time. 
Daily Organ practice, and many other valuable ad- 


vantages free to pupils. Apply to 


JULIUS EICHBERG, 


154 TREMONT STREET. 





HOSPITAL 


SUNDAY.—In time of war 
humanity finds its post beside the wounded. The 


sick in our hospitals are the wounded in the every- 


day battle of life. 


They make.their own appeal toa 


brave and generous people. ‘Their needs are many, 


their cases piteous. 


Their friends are burdened with 


many expenses. They feel the constant pressure of 
sufferings they can hardly relieve, and wants they 


can only partially supply. 


They ought not to bear, 


besides, the anxieties attendant upon uncertain and 


inadequate means. We therefore request all the 


churches ot this city to unite in taking a collection 
for our Hospitals on the last SUNDAY in this month, 


October 29. 
S.C. Cobb, Mayor 


L. L. Briggs, 
Phillips Brooks, 
E.R. Mudge, 

A. J. Gordon, 
Alexander Blaikie 
J.B. Dunn, 
James Reed, 
P.W. Chandler, 
E. B. Webb, 


Richard Frothingham, 


The civil-service 


S. N. Stockwell, 
Theodore Metcalf, 
N. M. Williams, 
E. Edmunds, 
B. K. Peirce, 
Jacob Sleeper, 
R. Crooke, 

Wm. Graham, 
C. Cunningham, 
Geo. L. Chaney, 
H. P. KIDDE 


Treasurer, 40 State strect. 








This gentleman at first impressed us as | 
That this wise and] an intelligent and shy school-boy, but his face am exeeedingly fine assortment 
charming writer does not devote himself exclu- | assumed maturity as he warmed with the sub-| of the tolowing makes of Per- 
sively to trout is shown by the fact that he will | ject, and particuiarly with the discussion, which sian Rugs in all sizes: 

publish, next month, a volume of the best of his| was of a very interesting character, the ques- | a 

uncollected poems, under the title of ‘*Flower | tion entering whether Katahdin could be, or had ¥ RDES, 
and Thorn”—a dainty title, which is not the| been, aeen from thence. Twenty-four places of | 
This | note in surrounding States were mentioned as | 
Prof. C. E. Fay’s subject was ‘‘Con- 


was born of poor parents in Southboro’, worked | ness of his enunciation. Notwithstanding the 


j Guyot in his geographies, and one or | 
around the Boston markets in 1811-12, drove a | fact that *g ya . ° ? P ;found some new colorings and 
wo other eminent authorities, have applied the 


Sandwich to the mountain, yet, as the | 


Southboro’ from 1817 to 1821, colonel in the Wor- | usage of neighboring inhabitants, they decide 
cester militia, married in 1819 to Miss Nancy | in favor of the name, Black Mountain; also, 
Brigham, of Petersham, by whom he has had four | it does not show at its best in the town of Sand- 
children, three of whom are Frank B., of Chel- | wich, and the people there have no pride in it, 
egarding it as merely a ‘hill in comparison 
Newton; represented Southboro’ in the Legis- | With Whiteface.” Mr. Edmunds read a paper, 
lature; moved to Boston in May, 1831; built | Mot on the programme, a racy account of an ex- 
the seventh house in Chelsea in 1833; repre-| ploration of King’s Ravine, running not between 
sented Chelsea in both branches of the Legisla-| mountains, but through Mount Adams. Draw- 
ture; became a leading merchant of Boston; | ings.o 
was elected to Congress in 1852; was Mayor of | tion. 
Chelsea in 1857; declined re#lection, and moved | but the enjoyment, of an extremely agreeable and 
to South Lancaster in order to be near the In- | profitable afternoon, and we give the club hearty 
His last election was to the | Godspeed in efforts so pleasant and instructive. 
READINGS. 


n the blackboard were timely in illustra- 
Altogether it was, not the ‘‘endurance,” 


On Thursday evening last a small audience 


vening. 


and was ever known as an upright, public-spir-| gathered in Meionaon Hall to listen to very 
pleasant readings by J. K. Gardner—his third 
appearance in America—or rather recitations, 
consisting of serious selections from Shakes- 
peare, Dryden, Knowles and Miss Landon, and 
two comic pieces, one a pretty good represen- 
tation of intoxication, and the other of Irish 
commission authorized by Congress to select the loquacity. Mr. Gardner is a brisk, middle-aged 
site for the naval statue, ‘‘Peace,” have deter- little man, whose enunciation is clear, his man- 
ner unaffected, and on occasion pathetic, as in 
the case of Miss Landon’s ‘‘Ruined Cottage.” 
main entrance to the capitol grounds, in Wash- ‘eli's Address to. Mie Rative 
ington. This monument was made by Franklin (Knowles) 


Mountains” 


was rendered with much spirit, and 
3 the Shakespeare selections manifested an appre- 
was paid for by the voluntary contributions of ciation of the characters represented—Antony, 
Othello, Iago and Hamlet. 
A colossal bust of Horace Greeley has been | applause were frequent and hearty during the 


Manizestations of 


WENDELL PHILLIPS ON THE ‘‘HOLY ALLIANCE— 


RUM AND THE SOUTH.” 
Wendell Phillips gave his new lecture, ‘‘The 


in the Senate, they received from the journals 
of Boston nothing but a jeer. 
that the opinion of Morton and Boutwell, who 
were at the front, ought to be trusted on this 
question in preference to the opinions of the 
journals, which, he said, had no unity. None 
of the ordinary journals of the present day 


toga, for dignity of effect. The bust is to rest Holy Alliance—Rum and The South,” in the 
upon a granite pedestal, ornamented with bronze | Oid Bay State courre, at the Music Hall, Thurs- 
tablets, one representing Mr. Greeley as a prin- day evening. He first spoke of the singular 
ter working at the case, and the other bearing! faith which he said the New England people 
had in the newspapers, allowing the journals of 
the day, to a great extent, to do their thinking 
forthem. The immense influence of the news- 
papers in controlling the public convictions on 
It is proposed to establish at the Museum of | the great issues of the day was generally recog- 
nized, but in every important period for the past 
and $5000 will be needed for the purpose. Of | forty years they had been misleading. 
With reference to the last war the newspa- 
pers contended that it was only a war for the 
| mittee has been appointed. This committee Union; but, though the war was ended, the 
comprises four artists, three architects and three | grand debate, the like of which had never ex- 
The plan of} isted before, was not ended. When Morton 
the new institution is that it shall be a School | and Boutwell made the defence against Bayard 

There has lately been organized in New York | of Fine Art as distinguished from a school of 
city ‘The Social Science Society,” the object applied art. A special committee consisting of 
which is the investigation of natural facts in 
support of Bible truths. The society have be- 
gun the publication of a new monthly periodi- 
cal called “‘Topies of Thought.” 

On the 20th inst. Messrs. Lockwood, Brooks on the following day Mr. Grundmann accepted 


It would seem 


We 


his former volume that he considers good. cerning the Name of Black Mountain, alias | 
That grand old citizen of Massachusetts, | Sandwich Dome.” This gentleman was the! Also,a Fine Line ot the Cheapest 


Francis B. Fay, died on Friday last, at South | most rapid speaker of the three, the rapidity 
He | being no obstacle to the listeners in the clear- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


In the 





above RUGS 


PORMTAN RUGS, 
JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO. 


have to-day put in stock 


DAGTIASTAN, 
TERACHAN. 


Coula Quality. 


will be 


|designs never before shown in 
We shall sell these 
| Rugs ata small adwance above 


|t his country. 


lly 


ocla 


octlt 


Dealers in 


octl4 


be obtained. 


vited to call. 


when : ~~ 


AT 


A 
A 


| the cost, to close them out quick- 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & 60,, 
OPPOSITE ADAMS HOUSE. 


lt 


OAK HALL, BOSTON, 


32 to 38 NORTH STREET, 


(FIFTY YEARS ESTABLISHED, ) 


WINTER OVERCOATS, 


in the MEN'S and BOYS’ Departments, are 
selling this week at prices formerly asked for 
REEFERS and Short Jackets. 

TEN to TWENTY Dollars buys 


MAN’S COAT. 


Three to Ten Dollars buys 


BOY’S COAT, 


6. W. SIMMONS & SON, 


OAK HALL, BOSTON. It 


- - 


STOCKWELL’S 


SELF-LIGHTING GAS BURNER ! 


Obviates all danger from use of matches. 
On exhibition and sale by the Agents, 


S. A. STETSON & Co., 
173 Tremont St., 


GAS FIXTURES, LAMPS, etc. 


The trade supplied at Manufacturers’ prices. 


‘Messachasets Family Bank, 





A subscription for the capital stock, headed by ex- 
Chief Justice Bigelow, is open at Room 51, New Eng- 
land Life Insurance Building, Postoffice squ:re, from 
10 A. M. to 4 P. M., where full information as to the 
plan of the bank and the value of the investment may 
Everybody in favor of safe savings 
banks, equitable life insurance, and putting money 
where it will do good to one’s self and family, is in- 


tf octlé 





Firet Cootralto; 





Sunday Eve’g, Oct. 


Parker-Memorial Entertainments. 
Corner Berkeley and Appleton Streets. 
15, 1876, at 7 1-2 o’clock. 


GRAND CONCERTI 


—BY THE— 


PAREPA QUARTETTE, 


Miss ANNA CLIFFORD. First Soprano. Mra. J.T 
BEERS. Second Soprano; Miss NELLIE F. Woop 
rs. MaLLIE CARLETON, Second 


; Mr. Mittos § Me yobs Pianist, 
asi programme. 
Tickets 25 ets. A$ Ditson’s and the door. 


SPECIAL SALE 


F— 


CARTWRIGHT & WARNER'S 


Underwear. 


Invite attention to a very large 
line of Cartwright & Warner's 
celebrated Underwear, with a 
special emphasis on this tact, 
that they will be offered at pri- 
ces lower than we have ever 
sold them betore. The assort- 
ment will include: 


Ladies’ Undervests and Pants, in White 
and Scarlet, in all grades, sizes 26 to 





Gents’ Shirts and Drawers, in White (all 





weight), Scarlet and Shetland, all sizes, 
34 to 50. 

Misses’ and Boys’ Vests, Pantalettes and 
Drawers, sizes 16 to 34. 

Gents’ Scotch Wool Underwear, in all 
grades, in Plain and Ribbed, Double 
and Single-Breasted, sizes 34 to 48 


inches. 
A FULL LINE OF 


LADIES’ AND GENTS’ 








SILK UNDERWEAR 


In 4, 8,10 and 14 Threads, 


Besides these lines of Fine Goods, which 


open on 


SATURDAY MORNING, OCT. 14, 


Pants at 50c., former price 75c. These 
are very popular goods. 


—- 


HOSIERY 


We shall open 5 cases assorted lines of 
Misses’ and Ladies’ FANCY FRENCH HOS. 
TERY; the finest line of these goods ever 


lish Hosiery for Ladies, ‘ients and Misses, 
in Fancy Stripes and Plain Colors, with 
Fancy Embroidery, in Seal Brown, Cardi- 
nal, Bottle Green and Navy Blue, 


fered in Hosiery, we shall open 500 DOZ- 
EN LADIES’ BALBRIGGAN HOSE, SILK 
EMBROIDERED, extra length, at 37 1-2 
cents per pair. Former price 50 cents. 


IN OUR 


KID GLOVE 


Department we shall open a new 3-Buiton 
French Hid Glove at $1.75, which will be 
found well worthy the attention of all la- 
dies for softness and elasticity of kid, and 
a complete line of the same Glove in 2 but, 
tens at $1.50. At $1 we shall continue to 


which has commanded such favorable no- 


tons from 87 1-2 cents to $1.50. We shall ~ 
open a lot of the celebrated London Street 


we shall continue for a short time longer 


our great sale of Ladies’ Hids at 50 cents 
per pair. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., 


Washington and Avon Sts 


b 





— = P it 
THE OLD SOUTH 
CLOTHING HOUSE,|S 


OPPOSITE OLD SOUTH CHURCH AND 
MILK STREET, 


GEO. R. BRINE, Manager. 


Grand display of Stylish 
Plaid Suits, Elegant Fall 
Overcoats, Fine Worsted 
Coats and Vests, Nobby 
Elysian Overcoats, Eng- 
lish Plaid Pants, at 


THE OLD SOUTH 


315 and 317 Washington Street. 
OPPOSITE OLD SOUTH CHURCH 
_, AND MILK STREET. 


LAST DAYS _ 


Centennial Exposition! 


All who have not visited the exhibition, and those 
who have, will find choice 


PHOTOGRAPHIC AND 
STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS 


75 cents. 


article. 


$1.25. 


at $1.25. 


at $1.50. 


Norwell 


& CO. 


GREAT SALE 


-OF— 


BLACK FRENCH 
Cashmeres 


—AT— 


UNPARALLELED 
LOW PRICES! 


100 Pieces 45 inches wide 
at 75 cents. 
est bargain ever offered 
in this city for the price. 


The great- 


150 Pieces 40 inches wide 
and very fine quality, at 


75 Pieces 40 inches wide, 
87 1-2 cents. 


A real nice 


exhibited. Also a large assortment of Eng. 165 Pieces 47 inches wide 
and magnificent quality 
for the price, at 95 cents. 


As the greatest bargain we have ever of-| 200 Pieces 47 inches wide 
at $1.00. As good value 
as is usually 


sold at 


100 Pieces 47 inches wide 
A really mag- 
nificent article and cheap 


k@ These French CAS H- 


offer the 2-Button “Alexandre” Kid Glove,| MI} RES are s pecia ll y 


THE RELIGION OF 


octl4 


tice. Gants de Suede in 2, 3, 4 and 6 but- manutfa eture d tor our- 


elves, and are the best 


Glove for Gentlemen at $1 per pair, ana| ZOOdS imported. 


SHEPARD, HORWELL & CO., 


WINTER STREET. 


lt octl4 


PIANO COVERS, 


Full Size, With Elegant Silk Em- 


At B4..50. 
PIANO COVERS 


At #10, Marked Down to 87.50 
“ $12, “ ei: eh 
:-  “ “ — * 10.00 
<a. lin “ « 139.00 
= SEC, s “ * 14.00 
“ $23, . “ 18.00 


WHITNEY, WARNER & FROST, 


43 TREMONT STREET 


oclt 1t 


PEGIAL SALE OF PICTURES 





TO Reduce Stock and Provide Employment 


for their workmen. 


DOLL & RICHARDS, 


145 TREMONT ST., 


Offer for sale, during the month of October 


only, THEIR ENTIRE STOCK ot 


Framed Engravings, 


Ete., 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


Many ofthem BELOW COST. 
ocl4 2 








CLOTHING HOUSE, |5.caby ocroper 20: 
New Books by Rev. M. J. Savage, 


EVOLUTION. 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.50. 


LIGHT ON THE CLOUD: Or, Hints of Com. 


fort for Hours of Sorrow. 18mo0. Cloth, gilt, 


91.0. 


*,*At all bookstores, or sent by mail on receipt of 
e. 


pric 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & (0., 


PUBLISHERS. 
381 Washington St. It 





of the STATUARY 


n the Art-Gallery, and of all the prominent objects, 
sections, pavilions, etc., at 


JOSEPH L. BATES’S, 


octl4 7 BEACON STBEET. tf 





Is now restored to its natural con- 











RELIABLE WINES AND SPIRITS BY 
the Bottle, Dozen or Gallon, at our BRANCH RETAIL 
STORE, corner Chauncy and Avon streets. JOHN F.]. 


Herefora street......-- 


__CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Se" OF 2.0 8. T 0 -#.. 


SEWERS. 
SEALED PROPOSALS will be received at Cit 


Hall till 12 M. on WEDNESDAY, Oct. 18th, for build- 


ng the following sewers :— 
200 feet 6 feetx6 feet brick 
9, j . 








6 R E Y st a ‘ (600 feet 24 inch brick 
) dition by the use of Centre street.......-.. 1230 feet 12 inch pipe 
ORY WOOD'S IMPROVED | Adams street........-- [in ~ = a brick 
Di xplace........----++ : pipe 
500 feet 15 inch i 
j HAIR RESTORATIVE. Greenough avenne.... 485 feet 2 inch ae 
F A D E D The IMPROVED ARTICLE is | ajveston street. -- 500 feet 12 inch pipe 
now taking the lead over all others. | tiarris avenue... . 600 leet 12 inch pipe 
leaving the hair clean. soit and} goanoke street. -- 300 feet 12 inch pipe 
AND glossy. C. A. COOK & CO../ vivrtie street..-.---.-+ 900 feet 12 inch pipe 
Chicago, Sole Agents for the | Lamurtine street...... 500 feet 12 inch pipe 
FA IN United States and Canada. Sold by | wyoming street......- 20 feet 12 inch pipe 
all Uruggiste everywhere. Trade | Cjifford street......... 450 feet 12 inch pipe 
supplied by Marble and Warwick 
HAI R WEEKS & POTTER, atreets......-.+6- 500 feet 12 inch pipe 
a| sept2 I3teop BOSTON, | Henley street. .. 300 feet 12 inch pipe 
Chaun y place 450 feet 12 inch pipe 
Byron court.. 400 feet 12 inch pipe 


sworth court... 1) 330 teet —-:12 inch pipe 
Plans and specifications at Sewer Office. ‘The right 


reserved to reject any proposal. To be endorsed 








BANCHOR & CO. (Established 1841), Boston. Ev- 
erything pure in the Wine and Spirit line. oct] 


‘P sal for Sewers,” aud addressed to 
sii ey ane “CLINTON VILES, 
octl4 it Chairman Cemmittee on Sewers, 
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Nasby. 
BY THE GROSS 
THE. CORNERS, AFFLICTED B 
INFIDE OF COL. INGERSOLL, OF ILLI- 
NOIS, NOW FOR HAYE 


HOLD A 
BIGLEB 


Tre State uv KENTUckY, 
=<" Sept. 22, 1876. | 

The depth uv wickidniss hez bin soundid by 
the Ablishnists at last. They hev Bob Inger- 
soll uv Illinoy, on the stump, shreekin for 
Hayes, and sgin ourreform candidate, Samyooel 
Tilden. To say I am shocked is to state the state 
uv my feelins mildly. Don't they know that 
Ingersoll is a infiddle? Don’t they know that 
he don’t beleeve in reveeled religion? Don't 
they know that he haint no vital piety ? 

I told Deekin Pogram uv it, and when I ex- 
plained to him wat an infiddle wuz he wuz 
shocked. 

“Wat!” sighed the Deekin, ‘‘not bleeve in 
religion? Well, I’m d—d! Let’s hold a meet- 
in and protest agin the cuss.” 

The Deekin’s suggestion struck me ez bein 
an exceedingly good one, and I determined to 
act upon it. I hed my mail to git thro with 
first, and that took me neerly all day. I coodn t 
stop even to rebook infidelity till I did my biz- 
nis. I hed received $1000 from the Noo York 
Committy to be used in sending voters to in- 
jeany—I hed to reed two letters from John Mor- 
risey, instructin me how to use the money, and 
I hed to find quarters for an Irish brooser, who 
hed bin pardoned out uv the State’s Prison to 
assist in thie campane, and who hed bin sent on 
to show us bow to work repeeters to the best 
advantage. Afore I cood assist in rebookin 
Republikin infidelity and castin a stigma on re- 
ligion I hed to get all this out uv the way. 

I called the meeting at Bascom’s, our church 
not hevin bin opened for religious meetins sence 
Johnson went out in 1869. It wuz a lively 
meetin. When the Corners wuz informed uv 
the impiety and irreligion uv this pet uv Repub- 
likinism there wuz an indignashen manifested 
that wuz trooly encurridgin. They wuz all 
convinst that ef such a contemmer uv religion 
wuz permittid to go loose without rebook there 
wuz cussid little hope uv Republikin institoo- 
shens; and after drinkin around two or three 
times we organized, I takin the cheer. : 

I remarkt that it wuz no ordinary occasion 
that hed called us together. Our liberties wuz 
in danger from the Republikin party, and our 
religion from the shockin infidelity uv one uv 
ite cheef advocates. We may lose our liber- 
ties, but shel we lose our religion? 

‘Not by a d——d site!” ejackilated the aw- 
jence, ez one man. 

I then presented a series of resolooshens, ez 
follows :— 

Wareas, the Republikin party hev, on the 
stump, advocatin its heresies, Bob Ingersoll uv 
Illinoy; and 

Wareas, Sed Ingersoll is an infiddle uv the 
most radical stamp, a man wich denies the 
trooths uv holy writ— 

‘¢Wat is Holy Writ?” asked a dozen. 

I hed to stop and explain to em that Ingersoll 
wanted to destroy the Bible, wich infooriatid em. 

‘*Ain’t we to be allowed to hev our regler 
township Bible? Wat'll we hev to sware wit- 
nesses on in hoss cases?” they indignantly de- 
manded. ‘Goon! go on! down with the in- 
fiddle !” 

Wareas, The appeerance uv sich a man on 
the stump is calkelated to outrage the feelins uv 
the Corners, and tare up the bulworks uv soci- 
ery, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the eleckshun uv Tilden and 
Hendrix is a necessity, and that after this exhi- 
bition uv infidelity on the part uv Ingersoll ev- 
ery Republikin wich don’t immejitly jine us and 
cast his ballot for Tilden and reform is unworthy 
uv salvashen. 

Afore we took a vote on the resolooshens we 
adjourned to take a drink, and while a takin uv 
it Joe Bigler and Pollock come in. I shud- 
dered when I saw em, for in all the twelve yeers 
them carpit-baggers hev bin here I never saw 
em without antissipatin trouble, aud I wuz never 
yit disapintid. 

When we came to order agin Josef askt per- 
misbun to make a few remarks. He sympa- 
thized with the meetin hartily. He knowd In- 
gersull, and knowd him to be an infiddle and a 
unbeleever. Feelin that he must add his un- 
worthy testimony agin sich a man and sich doc- 
trines he wood—but ef the meetin wantid to 
heer him they must git away from the bar. 

It took me some time to git em away, fora 
Looisville drummer for a likker house happened 
to come in for a drink, and the entire meetin 
hed gathered around him expectin to be askt to 
take suthin. It wuza bitter thing for me to stay 
away with sich an opportoonity afore me, but 
“‘Dooty first!” is my motto, and I stuck it out. 

The Looisville man hevin treeted the crowd 
twice, and there bein no show that he would do 
it agin, they reassembled. 

Josef then remarkt that, sympathizin with the 
objicts uv the meetin, he had prepared some 
resolooshens hisself, wich he shood offer, with 
the remark that cf he wuz interruptid he wood 
to-wunst lick the interrupter out uv his boots in 
less than a minit :— 

Wareas, The Republikin party is lissenin, 
just now, to Bob Ingersoll, uv Illinoy, a infiddle 
wich denies the trooths uv revalashen, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That Bob Ingersoll, in denyin the 
divinity uv our Saviour, inflix a mortal stab at 
the Dimocratic party, to wich a Saviour is, espe- 
cially, a necessity. 

Resolved, That Bob Ingersoll, in denyin the 
divinity uv our Saviour, hurts our feelins ez 
Dimocrats, ez it wuz for us, mostly, that he 
come into the world and died. 

Resolved, That when Bob Ingersoll denies the 
trooth uv one part uv the holy skripters he de- 


Comrepnit X Roaps, : 


- nies it all, and that when he shakes our faith in 


the savin uv the theef upon the cross he de- 
stroys the only hope the averidge Dimocrat hez 
in a blessed immortality beyond the grave. 

Resolved, That whep Bob Ingersoll denies the 
necessity uv 2 place uv fucher punishment wich 
shel be eternal it shows that he hez never lived 
in the Corners, and is therefore ignorent uv wat 
the requirements uv the sitooashen really is. 

Resolved, That Bob Ingersoll ought to be im- 
mediately suppressed. 

These resolooshens, Bigler’s and all, wuz 
passed yoonanimusly, and we wuz agoin on with 
other biznis when the Looisville man happenin 
to come in agin the meetin all rushed to the 
bar so ez to be in time ef he shood invite the 
crowd to another drink. The fool treetin two 
or three times, it wuz with difficulty I got em 
back to biznis. I hed another resolooshen wich 
I hed given to Deekin Pogram to present, but 
the old saint wuz too much overcome by so much 
gratooitus likker, and he sunk prostrate on the 
floor, afore he cood reed a word uv em. Then, 
jist ez Capt. M'Pelter wuz about makin some re- 
marks agin the alarmin increese uv infidelity in 
consekence uv toleratin sich men ez Ingersoll, 
the Looisville man assaulted him for pickin his 
pockit uv his handkercher, while at the bar, and 
the brooser that Morrissey had sent me jinin 
the ekrimmage without knowin where, or wich 
to strike, the meetin ended in a skrimmage that 
wreckt Bascom’s place. I managed in the row 
to git the Looisville man’s hat and coat, wich he 
hed injoodishusly thrown off, for my share (I 
shel stump for Tilden and reform in that coat), 
and got out to put em away in a safe place. 

When I returned the entire meetin wuz snor- 
in so indly on the floor, for they hed got at a barl 
of Bascom’s, and it hed finished em. 

I writ out the resolooshens denouncin Inger- 
soll’s infidelity on Deekin Pogram’s back, for 
every table wuz bustid, and sent em to Loois- 
ville to be published, and went home. It won't | 
do tor the Ablishnists to put any infiddles on us. 

PETROLEUM V. Nassy, 
Reformer. 





Opera from the Back. 
seeds 
THE SUBTLEST MYSTERIES FULLY EXPOSED. 


Reader, whether you are young or old, male 
or female, you have doubtless often longed to 
gain access to that mystic region which is bound- 
ed on one side by the curtain of the concert-hall 
and on the other by the stage-door. If you have 
ever obtained admission there, nothing that I can 
say will remove the longing to see for yourself 
what the king and queens of song look like, and 
do, when they pass from your gaze into the 
wings. 

There are quite a number of people who have 
been once or twice behind the scenes of theaters, 
who take the greatest delight in tearing to pieces | 
all your illusions, but the visitors on the operatic | 
stage are very few. Two Cerberuses guard the 
entrances with never-ceasing vigilance, and no 


The necessary attendants upon the female sing- 
ers are, of course, allowed; and it is wonderful 
the number of attendants a fashionable prima | 
donna will think it due to her dignity to maintain. 
Business as well as inclination calls the writer 
to visit the operatic stage nearly every night 
during the season, and he pow attempts to de- | 


; 
| 


scribe what is seen there. The time is seven | the Yellow sea, or the Black sea, or the Medi- 


o'clock P. M. We have passed through the | 


short passage which leads from the stage-door | 0'Groat's 


to the stage. 
opens before us! 


tain and the rear wall of the building. 


with closely muffled forms in cloaks and slouch 
hats, who have the look of bandits out of work. 
These are the members of the male chorus, who 
are generally the fret to assemble. They are 
redolent of garlic, and scraps of French, Ger- 
man, Italian and English enter into their talk. 
It is almost as impossible fur an outsider to un- 

ything they say as it is to distinguish a 
chorus. 





gasman has lighted, though he has turn 
only a very little, the 
ON THE P which — — : Sapa ber 

r . There is a row to ea grooves. 
Prey a — Tae scene-ahiinees now commence to bustle 


about and are by no means careful whom they 


But see! the stage begins 


to grow light; the 
ed up 
long rows of gas-jets 
trom side to side of the 


home evenings. Never mind if they do scat- 
ter books and pictures, coats, hats and boots ! 
Never mind if they do make a noise around, with 
their whistling and hurrahing! We would stand 
aghast if we could have a vision of the young 
men gone to utter destruction for the very rea- 
son that, haviog cold, disagreeable, dull, stiff 
firesides at home, they sought amusement else- 


ceived many favors at his hands in former times. | and we see homes and firesides, and school- 
This — — pig te —* = — — — books, and where all was want and 
saying that he was a captain in the Continen me and cruelty and fetters we see the faces | i i ituti 

pa ayer a apr. Gen. Howe won then pasiding| of the free. y is once well kneaded into the constitution of our 
at the Beekman House, near the present junc- 
tion of First Avenue and Fifty-first street. | erty ; they died for us. 
Hale was brought before him, and frankly | sleep in the land they made free, under the flag 
owned his name, rank and object. This was on | they rendered stainless, under the solemn pines, 


| Choate’s peroration in a hotly-contested railroad | 


pag ta a0 — Ra sioners on our northeastern boundary line? Or 
f e Urst scene 18 not yet set, | was he with General Taylor and his army at Chi- 
and nothing breaks the space between = =I huabua, or wherever the fleeting Scie shot 
: n the | boundary line of our coun i 
wings a few lights, carefully covered with wire- | at No, sigimeaee. be deca cannes 
shades, sufficc to make darkness visible, and in these places (comparatively easy of access), but 
crossing the stage you barely escape collision | he was at that more remote, more inaccessible 
region whence so few travellers return—Rox-| 
bury.” When some one asked how he was going | 
'to avoid the force of some very ugly fact, and 
how he expected to shut the eyes of the jury to 
it, he replied, ‘‘Why, sir, I shall jump them 
right over it.” 


possible amusement to keep your boys happy at 


run nst. Next the ladies of the chorus ar- 
eran age and, amid hasty recognitions of 
the nobles who are soon to lead them in proces- 
sion, pass up to their dressing-rooms. : 

It is now nearly half-past seven; there is a 
little bustle at the stage-door, and a lady, who 
is a perfect mountain of wraps, passes hurriedly 
across the stage and enters a room which is 
built at the back of the proscenium-boxes. She 
is the prima donna, and we may not enter her 
sanctum till her toilet for the first aet is made. 
Having watched her safely ensconced, we turn 
again toward the entrance in time to meet two 
gentlemen, who come in, arm in arm, and en- 
gaged in a most friendly converse, though their 
loud voices and animated gestures might almost 
incline one to think them angry. They are the 
good tenor and the wicked baritone, who are al- 
ways fighting and wio always love the same 
girl. Why is it that it is not possible to be a 
tenor and a villain? ‘ 

While we have been engaged in looking at 
these stars in the operatic constellation the 
scene-shifters have made great advances in set- 
ting the stage. The opera to be given is “*Lo- 
hengrin,” and the river-scene, which is what is 
technically known as a ‘‘drop”—that is to say, 
a scene that is rolled instead of being stretched 
on a frame—is set as far back as the last grooves. 
Behind this there is a space of about ten feet, 
through which the dramatis persona can pass 
from one to the other side of the stage. About 
eight feet in front of the drop is, as it were, a 
hedge of canvas, some three feet in height, and 
painted to look like water. Ata similar dis- 
tance in front of this is a second hedge, and yet 
nearer again to the footlights is a third, which 
represents the bank of the stream. In the 
grooves at the wings are the trees, which are 
supposed to fringe the edges of the water. Be- 
hind these wings, and extending from floor to 
the ‘*flys,” or platforms, built on a level with 
the top of the proscenium, are rows of gas-jets 
which are now lighted, and, as far as scenery 
goes, all is in readiness for the stage-manager’s 
approval. Here he comes; he takes his stand 
in the center of the stage, shouts a few unintel- 
ligible directions to the gasman, and the scene 
begins to assume the appearance of bright day- 
light. 

*The wings on the left are now thickly peopled 
by the chorus. There is a large green-room, 
but it is very seldom used, as the choristers 
prefer to ‘stand round.” The musicians are 
all below, lost amid the labyrinth of woodwork 
which supports the stage. There is a loud 
knock at the door leading into the auditorium. 
The gasman or his assistant opens a little trap, 
sees who the knocker is, and unlocks the door. 
There enters a gentleman in full evening dress, 
who is struggling desperately with the last but- 
ton of his new white kid gloves. In reply to 
the general salutation he gives a kind of col- 
lective nod, and then taps gently at the prima 
donna’s door. ‘*Who’s there?” The answer is 
the name of the conductor, and he is immedi- 
ately told to enter. We will take the liberty of 
accompanying him. Madame, who is already 
dressed, sits in front of a looking-glass, putting 
the finishing touches to her face, while one at- 
tendant arranges her wig and another puts on 
her slippers. The conductor compliments her 
on her appearance, is rewarded by a gracious 
smile, and is then asked to slacken a certain 
tempo, or to see that the orchestra is not too 
loud in some special solo. 

We pass out again with the conductor, who is 
immediately arrested by an excitable little man, 
who talks to him most earnestly. This is the 
prompter, a kind of Mohammed’s coffin, who 
passes half his time with his head and shoulders 
above the stage, and the lower part of his body 
and legs beneath it. The heat in that little box 
of his is frightful, and how he can endure it, and 
yet sing everybody’s part, is a mystery. Here 
comes the Lohengrin, with his dress sewn over 
with white metal spangles, which give it the ap- 
pearance of armor. He is accompanied by a 
lady who watches him very closely. It is his 
wife, and woe be to any one whom she thinks 
her husband is a little partial to. But what have 
wehere? It must be that we are looking at Lo- 
hengrin through the wrong end of our opera- 
glasses! Not so; it is a child dressed exactly 
like the tenor and made-up 80 well that he looks 
a perfect miniature edition. When Lohengrin 
is first seen at the back, it is this child who is 
pushed between the drop and the first hedge. 
He has a miniature chariot and a miniature swan, 
and, like his larger original, is propelled by a 
man under the framework, who travels along on 
his hands and knees. The miniature passes 
across the stage only once, and then the tenor 
takes his place and finishes the journey. 

The opera is now about to commence; the 
stage is crowded with people, and the noise of 
their talking is almost a roar. The stage-man- 
ager calls order; the first notes of the prelude 
are heard, and the members of the chorus begin 
to take their places. They are crowded in here 
and pulled out there by the stage-manager till 
they present a symmetrical appearance. Then 
the contralto, a *‘jolly” woman, and the baritone 
and bass, take up their positions. For some 
reason hitherto explained, contraltos never give 
themselves the same airs as sopranos. They 
don’t have attendants following their every step, 
and they don’t require liquid refreshment at 
every possible opportunity. Now a bell rings, 
which is a signal from the conductor; the stage- 
manager shouts a last direction, and rushes off 
just as the curtain commences to go up. 

The prima donne is a very curious product of 
nature and art. Ste is generally wonderfully 
well impressed with her own importance, and, 
though she seems so angelic and looks so beau- 
tiful, has a temper, and has been even known 
to swear in several languages. . Her two at- 
tendants follow her, and whenever she leaves 
the scene one throws a cloak around her, while 
the other administers dark-colored liquid refresh- 
ment. Usually the attendant has two glasses. 
You, fashionable young man who sit in a front 
row of the parquet, and fancy you worship the 
prima donna, never think that she owes her sen- 
timent to stout and her pathos to port. Itisa 
curious fact that the worse the singer the greater 
the number of attendants she needs. 

There are some people who are universally 
dreaded behind the scenes. Among them, the 
tenor’s wite, the prima donna’s husband, if she 
has one, orher mother. ‘The last is always the 
worst. There is always, in her opinion, a con- 
spiracy against ma bella figlia, and every one 
is looked upon with suspicion. 

Many is the joke that has been made about 
the appearance of the female chorus-singers. 
Most of them have been in the chorus for twenty 
years, and look like it. There could not well 
be a greater shock than to meet one of these 
aged and withered females, who, having taken 
off her dress, is prepared, in petticoats and 
stockings none too clean, to persoaate an angel 
in the tableau of Marguerite’s apotheosis.— The 
Arcadian. 





MISCELLANY. ; : 


A Mapricat.—(By Louise Chandler Moul- 
ton. )— 

Love is a day, sweetheart, shining and bright; 
It hath its rose-dawn ere the morning light; 

Its glow and glory of the sudden sun; 

Its noontide heat, as the swift hours wear on; 
Its fall of dew, and silver-lighted night; 

Love is a day, sweetheart, shining and bright. 
Love is a year, beloved, bitter and brief; 

It hath its spring of bud, and bloom and leaf; 
Its summer, burning from the fervid south, 

Till all the fields lie parched and faint with 
drouth ; 

Its autumn, when the leaves sweep down the gale, 
And skies are grav, and heart and spirit fail; 
Its winter, white with snow, more white with 
grief; 

Love is a year, beloved, bitter and brief. 

Love is a life, sweetheart, and ends in death; 
Is it worth while to mourn its fleeting breath— 
Light-footed youth, or sad, forecasting prime; 
Joy of young hope, or grief of later time? 
What pain or pleasure stays its parting breath? 
Love is a life, sweetheart, that ends in death. 

— Harper's, for October. 








ANECDOTES OF CHoaTE.—Nothing can be 
more exquisite than this badinage in Rufus | 





case: ‘‘My friends, the president and directors | 


of the Boston and Worcester Railroad, honorable | H 


where. 
sister is incalculable. 


his hen-coop. 


ister. 


quarters. 


teeth. 


months. 


nephew of the poet. 


Nothing is known. 


Encourage Tom to 


The influence of a loving mother or 
Like the circle formed 
by casting a stone into the water, it goes on and 
on through a man’s whole life. 
and wordly pleasures may weaken the remem- 
brance for a time, but each touch upon the chord 
of memory will awaken the old time music, and 
her face, her voice, and her loving words, will 
come up before him like a revelation. 
will come, before you think, when you would 
give the world to have your house tumbled by 
the dear hands of those very boys; when your 
heart shall long for their noisy steps in the hall, 
and the:r ruddy cheeks laid up to yours; when 
you would rather have their jolly whistle than 
the music of Thomas or the songs ot N ilsson; 
when you would gladly dirty carpets, ay, live 
without carpets at all! but to have their bright, 
strong forms beside you once more. 
with and pet them. 


Circumstances 


The time 


Then play 


Praise Johnny’s drawing, 
Betty's music, and baby’s first attempt at writ- 
ing his name. ] 

stick of wood, and Dick to persevere in making 
Ifone shows a talent for figures, 
tell him he is your famous mathematician; and 
if another loves geography, tell him he will be 
sure to make a great traveller or a foreign min- 
Go with them to see their young rabbits 
and chickens and pigeons—and down to the 
cree¥-fall to see the flutter-mill in full operation. 
Have them gather you mosses, and grasses, and 
bright autumn-leaves, to decorate their room 
when the snow is all over the earth. And you 
will keep yourself young and fresh by entering 
into their joys. 


Tue Frown Bmp.—A Japanese Song.—(By 
Richard Henry Stoddard.) 


chop off his 


The maple leaves are whirled away, 
The depths of the great pines are stirred ; 


Night settles on tne sullen day, 


As in its nest the mountain bird. 
My wandering feet go up and down, 
And back and forth, from town to town, 


Through the lone woods, and by 
To find the bird that fled from mn 
I followed, and I follow yet— 

I have forgotten to forget! 


My heart goes back, but I go on, 


the sea, 
e; 


Through summer beat and winter snow; 
Poor heart! we are no longer one, 


We are divided by our woe! 
Go to the nest I built, and call— 
She may be hiding, after all— 
The empty nest, if that remains, 


And leave me iz the long, long rains; 
My sleeves with tears are always wet— 


I have forgotten to forget! 


Men know my story, but not me— 


For such fidelity, they say, 
Exists not—such a man as he 


Exists not in the world to-day ! 
If his light bird has flown the nest, 
She is no worse than all the rest; 
Constant they are not—only good 
To bill and coo and hatch the brood; 


He has but one thing to regret— 
He has forgotten to forget! 
All day I see the ravens fly, 

I hear the sea-birds scream all 


night; 


The moon goes up and down the sky, 
And the sun comes in ghostly light; 


Leaves whirl, white flakes about 


me blow— 


Are they spring blossoms or the snow? 


Only my hair! 
The time has come for us to part 


Good-bye, my heart, 


. 
, 


Be still! you will be happy yet— 


For death remembers to forget! 


—Scribner, for October. 


Gomme into WinTER QuarTERs. —By mid- 


I have noticed that 


The red and gray squirrels do not 


It is a most lively j 


October most of the Rip Van Winkles among 
our brute creatures have laid down for their 
winter nap. The toads and turtles have buried 
themselves in the earth. The woodchuck is 
in his hidernaculum, the skunk in his, the mole 
in his, and the black-bear has his selected and 
will go in when the snow comes. 
like the looks of his big tracks in the snow. 
They publish his comings and goings too plainly. 
The coon retires about the same time. 
provident wood-mice and the chipmunk are 
laying by a winter supply of nuts or grain, the 
former usually in decayed trees, the latter in 
the ground. 
disturbance in the woods near where the chip- 
munk has his den will cause him to shift his 
For many successive days, one Oc- 
tober, I saw one carrying into his hole, which 
was only a few rods from where we were getting 
out stone, buckwheat which he had stolen from 
a near field. But as our work progressed and 
the racket and uproar increased, the chipmunk 
became alarmed. He ceased carrying in, and 
after much hesitation and darting about, and 
some prolonged absences, he began to carry 
out; he had determined to move; if the moun- 
tain fell be, at least, would be away in time. 
So by mouthfulls, or cheektulls, the grain was 
transferred to a new place. 
“bee” to get it done, but carried it all himself, 
occupying several days, and making a trip about 
every ten minutes. 


He does not 


The 


any unusual 


He did not make a 


lay by win- 


ter stores; their cheeks are made without pock- 
ets, and whatever they transport is carried in the 
They are more or less active all winter, 
but October and November are their festal 
Invade some butternut or hickory- 
nut grove on a frosty October morning, and 
hear the red-squirrel beat the *‘juda” on a hori- 
zontal branch. 
boys call a ‘tregular break-down,” interspersed 
with squeals and snickers and derisive laughter. 
The most noticeable peculiarity about the vocal 
part of it is the fact that it is a kind of duet. 
In other words, by some ventriloqual trick he 
appears to accompany himself, as if his voice 
split up, a part forming a low, guttural sound, 
and a part a shriil nasal sound.—John Bur- 
roughs, in Scribner. 


ig, what the 


Tue Two Mysteries.—[In the middle of the 


“You don’t know what it is, 


and still; 
pale and chill; 
call and call; 


over all. 


heart-pain ; 


who leave us go, 
do not know. 
should come this day— 


of us could say. 


and see! 

blesséd is the thought! 
may tell ye naught; 
death— 

breath.” 

edge or intent. 

dren sent. 

overhead ; 


dead. 


—Scribner, Sor October. 


Tue Story or Caprain NATHAN 


room, in its white coffin, lay the dead child, a 
Near it, in a great chair, 
sat Walt Whitman, surrounded by little ones, 
and holding a beautiful little girl on his lap. 
The child looked curiously at the spectacle of 
death, and then inquiringly into the old man’s 
face. 
dear?” said he; adding, ‘‘We don’t, either.”]— 
We know not what it is, dear, this sleep so deep 


do you, my 


The folded hands, the awful calm, the cheek so 
The lids that will not lift again, though we may 
The strange, white solitude of peace that settles 
We know not what it means, dear, this desolate 
This dread to take our daily way, and walk in it 
again; 
We know not to what other sphere the loved 
Nor why we're left to wonder still; nor why we 
But this we know: Our loved and dead, if they 
Should come and ask us, ‘*‘ What is life?” not one 


Life is a mystery as deep as ever death can be; 
Yet oh, how sweet it is to us, this life we live 


Then might they say—these vanished ones—and 
“So death is sweet to us, beloved! though we 
We may not tell it to the quick—this mystery of 
Ye may not tell us, if ye would, the mystery of 
The child who enters life comes not with knowl- 
So those who enter death must go as little chil- 
But I believe that God is 


And as life is to the living, so death is to the 


Hate.—On 


September 22d, one hundred years ago, within 
the limits of the city of New York, Capt. Nathan 
ale, of the Continental army, was hung as a 


and high-mindei men as I know them to be, | 8PY» Without the formality of a trial and under 
: have probably considered that they should not citcumstances of peculiar atrocity. He was but 
one but the impressario, conductor, and thestage- he justified in paying to the plaintiff the large | twenty-one years of age, a graduate of Yale, and 
manager is permitted to introduce a friend. | sum of money claimed in this case without the | # an whose fine literary attainments are per- 


protection of a judgment in a suit at law; but I | 
have no doubt, gentlemen, if you establish the 
liability, every one of them would lay his hand 
on his heart and say: Give her all she asks, and 
God bless her!” Of an absent witness he said: 
“‘Was he ill or in custody? Was he in Europe, 
Asia, or Africa? Was he on the Red sea, or 


Was he at Land’s End or John 
house? Was he with the commis- 


terranean sea? 











Keer roe Camprex Harpy.—Invent every 








young man, named 


Tradition has preserve 


He had his fire 





petuated in his grand-nephew, Rev. Edward Ev- 
erett Hale. 
of the gallant young soldier who, in April, 1776, 
encamped his company in the fields near our 
Bunker Hill, at Broadway and the Bowery, and 
who, in September the same year, crossed the 
Sound, at Norwalk, on his perilous errand. 
Twenty-one years old in June, bright-eyed and 
athletic, he was dressed in a frock of white linen, 
fringed, such as officers then wore, with a yel- 
low ribbon in his cockade, to mark his rank, in 
lieu of epaulettes. 
behind (all officers wore them thus), and at his 
side was the sword worn by his uncle, Nathan 
Hale, who was killed by a shell at the siege of 
Loui-burg, in 1745. When equipped for the 
perilous work of a spy, Captain Hale changed 
his uniform for a plain suit of citizen's clothes, 
with a round, broad-brimmed hat. 
ashore at Huntington, Long Island, and thence 
| proceeded through the British camps on ! 
Island and New York. After passing safely to | and shriek of the bursting shell. The broken | whose improved or unimproved ancestry we are. 
the outposts of the British army he stopped at | fetters 
a tavern called the ‘“‘Cedars,” where he was seen | Instead of slaves we see men and women and 


d a picture 


lock slung 


Long 


Murray Hill. 


execution. 


necticut. 


ful lover. 


‘*Nathan.” 





S. Burleigh. )— 

Afar in in the magical West, 

In the golden amber West, 
Under a shimmer of mist-air bright— 
Translucent vapor of chrysolite— 

Are the Islands of the Blest, 

Is the land of Eternal Rest, 


ruffied breast. 
The sun of our garish day 
Goes out of our garish day 
Into that dream-land’s atmosphere, 
And backward flings over sunset here 
Some hue of its mellower ray, 
That breaks into golden spray 


soul away! 
The glow of its beamless sun, 
A warm, autumnal sun, 
In its everlasting evening haze, 
That will not burn, that will not daze, 
Looks forth over labor done, 
Over lotus dreams begun, 


little one. 
There, hearts that were weary and worn, 
World-weary and sorrow-worn, 
Sleep on in a murmur of cadent song 
That is ever and ever more sweet than strong, 
On wings of a zephyr borne 
Into fainter depths that scorn 


horn! 

And eyes that in tears before 
They closed here, long before, 
Had looked their last on a living hope, 
Have folded under the lid's calm slope 
Such visions of peace once more, 
Long peace on a stormless shore, 


ful to deplore! 
’Tis the golden Sabbath Land, 
The misty-mantled land, 
Where the very air is a slumbrous hum, 
And the light itself a mellower gloom, 
Where the pool of the lily is fanned 
By her moving odors bland, 
And dream is in all the nodding flowers tha 
over its mirror stand. 
Hesperia of the Blest! 
Sweet Islands of the Blest! 
Thou land of a deep, divine repose, 
Better than earth, the sad earth knows— 
We yearn to the amber West, 
When the day dies at its best, 


misty crest! 
—WN. E. Jour. of Education. 


the whole world of promise.— Howells. 


do what no other can do.—Channing. 


future.—Johnson. 


lips via the heart. 
whom all love and admnire.— Holmes. 


Collier. 


nature. 


1. W. Beecher. : 
Philosophy is a bully that talks very loud 


ment she is hard pressed by the enemy she is 


of the battle to be borne by her humbler but 
steadier comrade, Religion.— Colton. 

It appears to be an axiom founded on truth 
that whoever shows you that he is either in him- 
self or in his equipage as gaudy as he can be 
convinces you that he is more so than he can 
afford. Whenever a man’s expenses exceed his 
income he js indifferent to the degree.— Field- 


e 
= 


We find but few historians of all ages who 
have been diligent enough in their search for 
truth. It is their common method to take on 
trust what they distribute to the public, by 
which means a falsehood, once received from a 
famed writer, becomes traditional to posterity.— 
Byron. 

Faithfulness and constancy mean something 
else besides doing what is easiest and pleasant- 
est to ourselves. They mean renouncing what- 
ever is opposed to the reliance others have in 
us—whatever would cause misery to those whom 
the course of our lives has made dependent on 
us.— Mill on the Floss. 

God purifies the soul very much as we air 
our rooms. He throws open all the windows— 
the windows of feeling, of impulse, of imagina- 
tion, of purpose—and sends a stroag current of 
vitalizing grace sweeping through them, until 
every element of our nature is redxygenized 
and made healthy and bracing.— W. H. H. Mur- 
ray. 





An Etoquent TRIBUTE TO THE SOLDIERS. — 
The past rises before me like adream. Again 
we are in the great struggle for national life. 
We hear the sounds of preparation—the music 
of the boisterous drums—the silver voices of 
heroic bugles. We see thousands of assem- 
blages, and hear the appeals of orators; we see 
the pale cheeks of women and the flushed faces 
of men; and in those assemblages we see all 
the dead whose dust we have covered with 
flowers. We lose sight of them nomore. We 
are with them when they enlist in the great 
army of freedom. We see them part from 
those they love. Some are walking for the last 
time in quiet woody places with the maidens 
they adore. We hear the whisperings and the 
sweet vows of eternal love as they lingeringly 
part forever. Others are bending over cradles, 
kissing babies that are asleep. Some are re- 
ceiving the blessings of old men. Some are 
parting with those who hold them and press 
them to their hearts again ard again, and say 
nothing; and some are talking with wives, and 
endeavoring with brave words spoken in the old 
tones to drive from their hearts the awful fear. 
We see them part. We see the wife standing 
in the door, with the babe in her arms—stand- 
ing in the sunlight sobbing—at the turn of the 
road a hand waves—she answers by holding 
high in her loving hands the child. He is gone, 
and forever. 

We see them all as they march proudly away 
under the flaunting flags, keeping time to the 
wild, grand music of war—marching down the 
streets of the great cities—through the towns 
and across the prairies—down to the fields of 
glory, to do and to die for the eternal right. We 
go with them one and all. Weare by their side 
on all the gory fields—in the hospitals of pain— 
on the weary marches. We stand guard with 
them in the wild storm and under the quiet 
stars. We are with them in ravines running 
with blood—in the furrows of old fields. We 
are with them between contending hosts, unable 
to move, wild with thirst, the life ebbing slowly 
away among the withered leaves. We see them 
pierced by balls and torn with shells in the 
trenches by forts, and in the whirlwind of the 
charge, where men become iron, with nerves of 
steel. We are with them in tbe prisons of ha- 
tred and famine; but human speech can never 
tell what they endured. We are at home when 

the news comes that they are dead. We see 

the maiden in the shadow of her first sorrow. 

We see the silvered head of the old man bowed 

with the last grief. 

The past rises before us and we see four mil- 

lions of human beings governed by the lash; we 

see them bo1nd hand and foot; we hear the 

strokes of cruel whips; we see the hounds track- 

ing women through tangled swamps. We see 





babes sold from the breasts of mothers. Cruel-| tent hands of Mr. Cumming to work his incen- 
ty unspeakable! 
lion bodies in chains—four million souls in fet- . 
ters! All the sacred relations of wife, mother, | sion of all qualities and aptitudes established, 
father and child trampled beneath the brutal | that the obligations of duty are clearly seen to 
He was set | feet of might. And all this was done under our | extend, not merely to personal conduct, social 
own beautiful banner of the free. 


Outrage infinite! Four mil- 


The past rises before us. We hear the roar 
fall. These heroes died! We look! 





and recognized by a Tory cousin, a dissipated | children. The wand of progress touches the| ble in grim earnest, if not by joyful acquies- 
Samuel Hale, who had re- auction-block, the slave-pen, the whipping-post, cence in the law of our unfolding. 


the 21st of September, 1776, just one week from | the sad hemlocks, the tearful willows and the 
the day on which Washington had given him his | embracing vines. 
secret instructions, at the ‘‘Murray House,” on | ows of the clouds, careless alike of sunshine or 
Howe had Hale hung without a| of storm, each in the windowless palace of rest. 
trial, and the infamous Provost-Marshal Cun-| Earth may run red with other wars—they are at 
ningham ture up the letters he wrote to his 
mother and betrothed, on the morning of his 
He died like a hero, saying with his | voice, “‘Glory!”] I have one sentiment for the 
last breath: ‘‘I regret that I have but one life 
to give for my country.” The place of his bu- 
rial is unknown, but is within the city limits. 
At the time of Captain Hale’s execution he was 
engaged to be married to a young lady in Con- 
She survived him seventy-five years, 
and, though she yielded to the importunities of 
friends and married, she never forgot her youth- 
When she came to die, at the age 
of ninety-three, the last word she spoke was 


Hesperia: Tue Sunset Lanp.—(By George 


Where the weary arms are folded on a calm, un- 


On the shore of that Island Eden, and lures the 


As the tender eye of a mother on her nodding 


The subtle and far retrieval of echo’s answering 


That the old earth-memory slumbers, too rest- 


And the beacon of thy silver star burns over thy 


Pearis.—An acre of performance is worth 


Every human being is intended to have a 
character of his own, to be what no other is, to 


So scanty is our present allowance of happi- 
ness that in many situations lite could scarcely 
be supported it hope were not allowed to relieve 
the present hour by pleasures borrowed from the 


The nice, calm, cold thought, which in wo- 
men shapes itself so rapidly that they hardly 
know it as thought, should always travel to the 
It does so in those women 


It were well if there were fewer heroes; for 
I scarcely ever heard of any, except Hercules, 
but did more mischief than good. These over- 
grown mortals use their will with their right 
hand and their reason with their left.—Jéremy 


The distance between the toad and the night- 
ingale is not greater than the distance between 
the matter-of-fact man and a man with a poetic 
There is no power in the inferior of 
receiving that which belongs to the superior.— 


when the danger is at a distance, but the mo- 


not to be found at her post, but leaves the brunt 


These heroes are dead. They died for lib- 
They are atrest. They 


They sleep beneath the shad- 


peace. 
conflict, they found the serenity of death. 


In the midst of battle, in the roar of 
[A 


soldiers living and dead—Cheers for the living 
and tears for the dead.— Col. R. G. Ingersoll. 


‘‘Myr Brotuer’s Extract.”—By degrees we 
are finding out the long-hidden virtues of Mr. 
Samuel J. Tilden. If the campaign were to last 
six months longer we should discover that he 
is indeed that paragon of goodness for which we 
have been looking ever since the fall of man. 
He is modest, retiring and unobtrusive. That 
is what has kept him down. In the fierce light 
that beats upon a candidate for the Presidency 
he has developed qualities which do infinite 
credit to his head and heart. Nobody suspected 
‘him of beirg intensely interested in the success 
of the Union arms during the late rebellion. 
Modest patriot that he was, he did his hurrahing 
over rebel defeats in the privacy of his own 
house. It isnow known that «n the occasion of 
great Union victories he used to lock himself 
into his back bed-room and say, ‘‘Three cheers 
for the Union! Now, then, hip! hip!” ete. 
Nobody could say that he went about cheering 
for effect. He was not the kind of man who 
put his name down on subscription lists for the 
Sanitary Commission, or organized Union clubs 
and made speeches to ‘‘fire the popular heart,” 
and so help to carry on the war. He used to 
attend the Union meetings in disguise, for fear 
people would say that he was ostentatious; and 
when the question of the right of coércion came 
up he flung himself into the grammar and punc- 
tuation of the constitution of the United States 
with great earnestness. He was so devoted to 
his country that he was afraid that the glorious 
cause might be lost through the displacement of 
acomma. So, in the interest of human liberty, 
he announced his great patent discovery that 
the ‘“‘Ur.ion as it was” was a ‘‘federative agen- 
cy.” It is unnecessary to add that his polysyl- 
labic invention carried as much dismay to the 
rebel breast as did that other announcement of 
Mr. Tilden that each Union soldier was a tres- 
passer on Virginia soil and should be arrested 
and tried on civil process. 

It is not necessary, however, that we should 
depend on the indorsement of that eminent 
patriot, Mr. Manton Marble, for our belief in 
Mr. Tilden’s burning zeal for the Union. Nor 
does the long-concealed secret which ex-Gov- 
Joel Parker has divulged astonish us. This 
gentleman has lately declared that he spent 
nearly three hours with Mr. Tilden, during the 
rebellion, and that the future Democratic candi- 
date announced that ‘‘it was the duty of every man 
to sustain the government in its efforts to sup- 
press the rebellion.” Noble sentiments! How 
faithfully he sustained the government, and yet 
how sly he was about it! He never “let on” 
that he was sustaining the government; he was 
too diffident to win the applause of ‘‘greasy citi- 
,| zens” in that way. But he took a hand in a 
contract for condensed extract of coffee, and, 
with great fervor of spirit, threw himself into 
the imminent deadly breach when the Bureau 
of Subsistence suspended its purchases of that 
estimable and soul-satistying compound. The 
story of these self-sacrificing labors has been 
overlooked by the ‘‘nincompoops” of the Liter- 
ary Bureau in Liberty street. They will find it 
in ‘‘Ex. Doc. No. 16, 37th Congress, 2d ses- 
sion,” printed by order of the Senate, Jan. 16, 
862. 

On this oright roll of fame we find the shy 
virtues of Mr. Tilden inscribed in a letter which 
he had the patriotism to indite to Hon. Simon 
Cameron, then Secretary of War. It appears 
that in 1861 the firm of Tilden & Co., New 
York, prepared an extract of sugar, coffee and 
milk for army use. This sweet boon was said 
to contain ‘‘all the nourishing and stimulating 
properties of the coffee, with the addition of the 
nutritive element of the milk.” It was the rare 
product of several great minds, all of which were 
in the Tilden family. With touching unanimity 
of desire, fifty regiments ot the army of the 
Potomac rose up as one man and demanded to 
be fed on Tilden’s extract. This, they said, 
was what they had long been waitingfor. With- 
out it the preservation of the palladium of our 
liberties would be a difficult proceeding. ‘Give 
us Tilden’s Extract and we march to victory 
forthwith!” This was the cry from the fifty 
regiments of the army of the Potomac. It was 
in 1861. The war was not closed until 1865. On 
the sixth of December, 1861, J. P. Taylor, Com- 
missary-General of Subsistence, issued to the 
Assistant Commissary-Gereral in New York 
this brieforder: ‘‘Colonel, until further instruc- 
tions, make no more purchases of the extract 
of coffee.” Now the reader knows why the war 
did not sooner end. Then it was that the latent 
patriotism of Samuel J. Tilden flashed out. He 
sat down and wrote a letter. It is a way this 
good man has. There never was a crisis so 
sharp or sudden that Mr. Tilden could not write 
an interesting letter about it. Weare convinced 
that when the final cataclysm shall come Sam- 
uel J. Tilden will be found, if alive, sitting up 
in his night-gown, writing a letter on the wreck 
of matter and the crash of worlds from a purely 
economic point of view. The letter relating to 
the obstruction in the army consumption of the 
extract of coffee was long, laborious and de- 
lightfully obscure in places. The curious reader 
will at once be struck with its general resem- 
blance to Tilden’s famous letter accepting the 
St. Louis nomination. Like ‘‘my brother’s ex- 
tract” of which it so eloquently treats, it has 
the stimulating properties of coffee and the nu- 
tritive element of milk. 
With rare tact, Mr. Tilden pays a tribute to 
the patriotic zeal of Secretary Cameron when 
he appeals to ‘‘the clear and steady purpose 
with which you [Cameron] have sought to pro- 
mote the health and comfort of the soldiers, 
while not increasing, but rather reducing, the 
expense of their supplies.” That was a nice 
touch. It showed that Mr. Tilden's heart was 
in the right place. As ex-Governor Parker 
would say, it was ‘‘outspoken loyalty.” A man 
that could so deeply appreciate Cameron’s clear 
and steady purpose to minister to the comfort 
of the soldiers could not have been a copper- 
head. His further remark that the stoppage of 
orders for ‘‘my brother’s extract” was due to 
the appearance of a rival concern is character- 
istically subtle. ‘The writer was not born yes- 
terday. The allusion to the ‘‘novitiate” which 
his brother had undergone for five months, and 
the ill-timed appearance of ‘‘a new party,” re- 
minds us of Mr. Tilden’s lucidly-expressed views 
on the balance of trade and the great central 
reservoirs of coin. Nowithstanding all this, it 
does not appear that any mure of *‘my brother's 
extract” was consumed by the army of the Po- 
tomac. There is a rumor that the supply was 
not up to the standard of the samples. The 
government bought to the amount of $15,531, 
and that is all that ‘‘Ex. Doc. No. 16, 37th Con- 
gress, 2d session,” says about it. Virtue is its 
own reward. The extract of coffee failed, and 
the rebellion was consequently prolonged. But 
we are, after all these years, able to add another 
leaf to the patriotic chaplet of Mr. Samuel J. 
Tilden.—New York Times. 


Cumuvative Cuttcre.—It was considered a 
smart witticism when the parodist of Victor 
Hugo made him say, “If you would reform a 
man, begin with his grandmother!” But the 
philosophy involved in the proposition is not at 
all damaged by the intended absurdity. The 
best within us is, mainly, an aggregation of a 
long time of ancestral virtues, slowly eliminat- 

ing the ancestral vices, and thus becoming cu- 
mulative, with a steady increase of force. The 
personal element is the one constant factor, the 
hereditary forces are the augumentatives, mak- 
ing a law of acceleration for souls, like that of 
gravitation for falling bodies, the acquired speed 
of the first second of time being the starting- 
point for the next, and thus on till obstructions 
break, or end, the movement. 

Only with us the obstructions are endlessly 
diversified, and painfully incalculable; whence 


Education is not for a day, nor all our days, 
but for all time and to all generations. What 


being is very slow to get out; so slow that it is 
well worth our consideration that the thing be 
« right one, and not one to eradicate with great 
convulsions after it has become organic. Why, 
look at such a trifle as that little game of leap- 
frog; what a vitality it shows! Four thousand 
years ago the dusky boys of Thebes played it, 
just as the Boston boys do to-day; and even the 
shallow superstition of nailing a horse-shoe over 
the door (or its equivalent in form and potency), 
to exclude the powers of evil, was practiced in 
ancient India in the days of the Hindoo Bac- 
chus, when Egypt itself was a baby. It is not 
safe to graft into this human stock any sort of 
a scion that bears doubtful, not to say evil, fruit. 
It has an awful vitality. But what a grand open- 
ing for hope and encouragement for the weary 
worker who has a good seed to plant, or a sweet- 
ing of eternity to graft in! Whole generations 
of stupidity and blunder cannot destroy the 
germ; it will set, and bud, and bloom, and give 
ripe fruit somewhere and some when; and, see- 
ing the thing is so long-winded and vital, it 
makes little difference to the planter when or 
where. It is not planted for hum; Noah and 
Seth and Tubal Cain set his orchard! The 
thing before us is to see to it that the twenty- 
ninth century has no cause to curse, but great 
cause to bless, the nineteenth century. 

We are too apt to overlook the ten thousand 
little elements that go to the making-up of every 
great result, when we see it leap into promi- 
nence, as if without a cause. Shakespeare and 
Newton, the steam engine and electric telegraph, 
seem, to careless eyes, untathered mysteries of 
power and genius; and yet, with a little thought 
we can see that nowhere, outside of the long 
ages of cumulative culture, could they be pos- 
sible. Little by little the way and the power 
were unfolded, from the first spasmodic jerk ot 
Galvini’s frogs leg to that miracle of science 
and commercial daring, the vcean telegraph. 
Not the humblest worker in all that unfolding 
was without his share in the result. Coulda 
race of Calibans have “culminated in a Shake- 
speare? or the unreckoning Bushmen produce 
a LaPlace or Newton? As well could the des- 
ert bloom, and wave with flowers and grain. 
We cannot foretell where lightning will strike, 
but we know that unless every grass-blade of 
field and morass yields its little atom of impulse, 
the cloud will go barren of thunder. So we 
know not it this or that race or family shall give 
us the next outburst of genius and power; but 
this we know, that wherever it comes to light, it 
will be ‘n the line of an age-long culture. Notice 
this, too; it may not be in the direct line of the 
highest education, for genius is rarely heredi- 
tary in that sense; the one or two great men 
exhaust the capabilities of their mould, and the 
new king of thought springs trom a new strain, 
but a strain open to the cumulative process of 
all the past. The democracy of culture is the 
most hopeful of all modern improvements or 
ancient methods, for this sows the right germ 
in ever-tresh soil, and the mental vice of for- 
ever ‘‘breeding in and in,” which an exclusive 
culture encourages, is happily escaped. 

Every little school-house on our bleak hill- 
sides contains a possible Milton, or Watt, or 
Morse, made possible only by the broad diffu- 
sion of educational advantages. It is not every 
one who becomes great by using his advantages, 
but the culture is not lost. The great man may 
be a postponed event, which would be indefi- 
nitely postpuned upon the failure of any one, in 
the line of his development, to lay in his share 
of accumulating energy. Nota solitary lesson 
is lost but the lesson that is left unlearned; and 
the lowliest savage, meditating unspeakable 
thoughts in the wilderness, is laying down the 
crystalline atoms of some diamond genius to 
blaze on the diadem of a future age. What a 
hope might irradiate the humblest soul, toiling 
for the little knowledge and mental growth pos- 
sible to him, if he could see how absolutely true 
it is that every ittle is a genuine and necessary 
factor in the production of every great. The 
same thought would give new strength to the 
weary teacher if he would also remember that, 
while nothing is lost, nothing lasting hurries— 





the most leisurely ot builders. 
: If, then, we can learn to trust the conserva- 
tive power of nature, we may also have patience 
in her delays, do our little work, and wait. 
Nothing that incites to vigorous thought is quite 
worthless, though the direct aim be some utter 
futility. Men sought in grim earnest for the 
Philosopher's Stone and the universal solvent, 
that they might turn all metals to gold. They 
found, what was better, the patience, persistence 
and courage that can put nature in the crucible 
and wring out her secret. 
It is a comfort to know that the world gets on 
by earnest endeavor, even when it is not over- 
wise, and that some brave Michael Angelo may | = 
one day build the dome of a grander St. Peter's 
by the very muscle bequeathed him from tathers 
that only pitched quoits at a stub.— George S. 
Burleigh, in N. F. Journal of Education. 


EVERYBODY 


| ©33333 
CHEERFULLY RECOMMENDS 


COLLINS’ 


VOUTAIG PLANTERS, 


‘“Phey contain the grand curative element, ELEc- 
TRICITY, combined with the finest compound of me- 
dicinal gums ever united together. Ittherefore seems 
impossible for them to fail in affording prompt relief 








“THE BEST PLASTER,” 


Messrs. Weeks § Potter—Gentlemen :—Please send 
me six COLLINS’ VOLTAIC PLASTERS. S: nd by re- 
turn mail. I think they are the best Plaeter I ever 
used. Please tind money enclosed. 

HASKELL LEWIS. 
MILFORD, DEL., July 14, 1876. 


“AN EXCELLENT PLASTER.” 


Messrs. Weeks § Potter—Gentlemen:—Please send 
me another COLLINS’ VOLTAIC PLASTER. I find 
them to be an excellent Plaster—the best I have ever 
used. I am sorry that the druggists here do not kee 
them. F. M. SNIDER. 
Broapway, O., July, 1876. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Price, 25 cents. 
on receipt of 25 cents for one, $1.25 for six, or 
$2.25 for twelve,by WEEKS & POTTER, Proprie- 
tors, Boston, Mass. 4t oct] 





CREAT REDUCTION 
LEARNARD, HARTLEY & CO., 
103 Washington Street. 103 


BRUSSELS CARPETS, 


$1.50 to $1.75 per yard, 


Reduced from $2.25 and $2.50 per Yard. 


TAPESTRY CARPETS, 


$1.12 1-2 to$1.45 per y’d 


Bast Extra duper Carpets, 


$1.00 per Yard. 








it happens that the grandfathers and grand- 
mothers are not present in their entirety of 
force, while they are present in great diversity 
of tendency. Yet the law of descent holds 
good, and the true key to the improvement of 
the race is the conversion of the grandmothers. 
It is a futile objection that some confused brain 
might offer, that the grandparents being dead 
and gone, and the natures they left being incar- 
nated in us, it is too late to apply the remedy. 
Not at all; in so far as our ancestral traits are 
concerned we are our grandfathers and grand- 
mothers; we have the old folks here within us, 
and can shape them to our liking, to a very ap- 
preciable extent. And since this question con- 
cerns all time, and not merely this year of grace, 
1876, the next age has its grandfathers at school 
at this moment, and they are in our hands in 
very person. Too late to reconstruct the grand- 
mothers? Never, till this world has become 
the unanimous and inflexible disciples of Mother 
Ann, or is surrendered bodily into the ignipo- 


diary purposes upon. ‘ : 
So firmly is the fact of hereditary transmis- 


relations, and the rights of the living races, far 
or near, but with equal force to the great future, 


Evidently it is no joke to perfect their grand- 
mothers and grandfathers, but a thing practica- 








duction ia the prices of th2 following prominent 
books, viz.: 

RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD for Piano. 
CLARKE’S NEW METHOD for Reed Or- 
EMERSON’S NEW METHOD for Reed Or- 


CLARKE’S NEW METHOD for Pianoforte. 


CLARKE’S IMPROVED SCHOOL for Par- 


ROOf’S SCHOOL for Cabinet Orgen. 


Books as to sales, attractive, thorough, and consid- 
ered by many to be the perfection of a “Method,” will 
at the new price (suited to the times) doubtless in- 
crease its large circulation. 


ing of the best,and are very extensively used by 
teachers and pupils. 


The subscribers call attention to an important re- 


Reduced to $3.25. 


gans. By WM.H.CLA: KE. $2.50. 
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for all pains and aches. —_— 


sep9 
Sent by mail, caretully wrapped, | ——- 
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ARTICLE for BoYs’ wear can be foun 














$8.00. 


Best Work and Per. 
fect Fit Guaranteed! 


—_— 


PALACE 


CLOTHING STORE, 


CORNER 


WASHINGTON & ESSEX STS, 


sep30 


CLOTHING. 


In the CUSTOM DEPARTMENT the services of an 
experienced cutter have been secured, who will give 
PERFECT SATISFACTION to customers. 

Endeavoring, as in the past, by FAIR PRICES and 
CORRECT REPRESENTATION, to meet the require- 
ments of all, he }e-pectfully solicits the patronage of 
his old friends. 


JOHN CURTIS, 


6 UNION, between Elm and Friend Street, 
sep9 


BOSTON, 


ART-STORE. 


L, 4, ELLIOT & COMPANY, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Exgravings, Chromos, Photographs, 


Studies, and other Werks of Art, 


At wholesale and retail. 


PICTURE FRAMES MADE TO ORDER. 


594 Washington Street, Boston. 
ing : octl Next Door North of Globe Theater. tf 
that the divine architect of eternal temples is | —— : — 


—FOR— 


—AND— 


~*TORCHES 


New anu novel designs in Torches and Uniforms. 
Parties ordering early will receive extra attention. 


Cc. & G HOLL 


Established 1830. 


The public appreciation of these 


Trustworthy, Reliable and Durable Scales 


is shown by the steady growth of the business, which 
is larger this year than ever before. 

The quality is not only fully sustained, but 
ments are constantly being made, so that they con- 
tinue to be, as ever, 

THE STANDARD. 
Every variety, as Railroad, Hay, Coal, Platform 
and Counter Scales, for sale at our warehouses, 


2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


311 Broadway, New York, 
FAIRBANKS & CO. 


PARLOR BEDS. 


CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 

BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 

In the market. At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 


739 and 74L Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Piace. 


S.A. STETSON & CO, 


1 Tremont street. 


penetecprsinesen aesaneyicigse aoa 


REMOVA 
JOHN CURTIS, 


(For the past thirty-seven years located at 6 and 8 
North street) has removed to 


6 UNION STREET, 


BETWEEN ELM and FRIEND, where, with improved 
facilities, he will continue the manufacture of 


MEN’S, YOUTHS’ AND BOYS’ 


HEADQUARTE 
Political Campaign 


UNIFORMS 


11 Custom House Str-et. 
BANKS’ SCALES. 
THE STANDARD. 


GAS FIXTURES. 


$8.00. 
25 Different Styles 
American 

Cassimeres. 


PANTS TO ORDER, 


3t 


Li! 


tf 


improve- 


tt 
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SPIRITS 
Finest Old Cherry Brandy, 
Superior Oporto Port, 


Old Madeira and Sherry Wine, 


Blackberry Wine, 


Blackberry Brandy, 


Elderberry Wine, 
California Wines, 
Claret, Sauternes, 
Hocks, Champagnes, 


WINES AND SPIRITS of every variety, foreign 
and domestic, for sale for family use and medicinal 
purposes, by 


I, D. RICHARDS & SONS, 


87 & 89 State Street. 





Our new brand which we offer to the public in full 
faith that they cannot be excelled, either in style or 
quality, by any Cigar nade in this country, a 
at reasonab: i 


le prices. 


JOHN L, STEVENSON & CO,, 


GO0d TMolraid CARDALS, | ee» ane e eeecet itt nasa. 
50 Conte per ¥ara. | GUTHE Gly 
103 WASHINGTON ST. 103 
“REDUCTION IN _ — (NG 
MUSI C BOOKS. iS v0 Sect 


’Tis for the best. when Bors need “CLOTHES,” 
A handsome “ Suit” from head to feet, 

To purchase them at GEORGE FENNO’S, 
Corner of Beach and Washington street. 


AND WINES. 
Pure French Brandy, 


Boston where EVERY 


Policies Issued in 








FURNITURE. 


SAMUEL LAYOOOK & SON’S 


ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 


IMPORTED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


FINE AND MEDIUM 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE made 
to order. 


Our 8 are sold by all the principal dealers 
throughout New England. 


Factory at East Cambridge. tt octl 


BANKERS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 State Street. 

DEALERS IN 
EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe 
Also, EXCHANGE ON 
and MONTREAL. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. 
SECURITIES Bought and Sold on Com- 
mission in this and other Cities. tf sep? 


Permanent Carbon Photographs ! 
“Vo more Spotting or Fading. 





After many years of careful experiment we are 
now prepared to give our customers 


The Highest Product of the Photographic 
Arti 


PERMANENT CARBON PICTURES, 


All Styles and Sizes, 


including the beautiful *PORCELAIN” so desirable 
tor children. 


Elegant Portraits from small pi 
re i ao 7m Pictures can be made 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 


octl 25 WINTER STREET. BOSTON. 


SOUTHER & HOOPER’S 


POPULAR 


FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 


Nos.7 & 8 Holmes’ Block, 
HAYMARKET SQUARE. 


AMOS BECKFORD, Jr., JOSHUA MAXWELL, 
SALESMEN, 


10 per cent. less than any 
house in Boston. 


CALL AND EXAMINE! 
augs tf 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING, 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Tabl 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to attend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsoms 
etyle. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all sorts. july29 


CHARLES RICHARDSON & CO., 
DEALERS IN 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS. 
AGENTS FO 

Boston Pure White Lead, and 
Hurd’s Genuine English Lead. 


85 & 89 Oliver,cor. High St., Boston. 
octl 3m 


REAL ESTATE. 


$. P, TOLMAN & E, A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 
— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


___ INSURANCE. 
eas 

New England Mutual 

LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


POSTOFFICE SQUARE, 
COR. OF MILK AND CONGRESS STS. 


BOSTON. 
(Organized February 1, 1844.] 








Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1876........ $14,399,527.95 
Deduct surplus to be distributed....... 567,000.00 
LOGVINGicoccccecsccccccccsccccececce $13,832,527.95 
As a reinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 
wealth, 

Amount at risk.....ccee ccccosccce $60,578,064.00 


ums from 8100 
to $15,000. 





The Company has reached its present prosperous 


condition by— 
lst—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 


adequate rate of premium; and, 


2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 


The market price of the securities of which the 


fund is composed is $294,106.62 over the cost on the 
Company’s ledger. 


This item is not availed of in the 


tf capital, as above presented. 


nd sold 


JOS. M. GIBBENS, 


For pamphlets and reports, giving a history of the 


Company’s operations during the past thirty-one 
years, apply at the office of the Company or of 
agents in any city or town of importance. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
DWIGHT YOSTER, 


Secretary. Counsel, 

WwW. W. MORLAND, M. D., W.C. WRIGHT, 
Medical Examiner. Actuary. 
octl tf 





CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO,, 


OF NEW YORK. 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK. 


NORTH AMERICAN INS. CO., 
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L. O. EMERSON. $2.50. 


gan. By 
By HuGH A, CLARKE. $3.25. 


lor Organ. By HuGH A.CLARKE. $2.50. 
By 
GEO. F. RooT. $2.50. 

Increased reduction to Music Teachers and Dealers. 


“Richardson,” the first and foremost of Instruction 


—__ 







FIRE WORKS. 


aN GOODS. 
Complete Outs for Clubs, 


Decc. ations, Illuminations, 


Send for our Campaign Catalogue, 
mm B.T. WELLS, 18 Hawley St., Boston. 


C 








The other books mentioned are well-known as be- 


Either book mailed, post free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
oct7 i: 








TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Now that House-Cleaning time is approaching, pro- 
vide yourselves with a bottle of WHITE’S MAGIC 
ERASIVE. It will remove white marks from your 
furniture, and, lightly applied with a sponge, will 
give a fine polish. WEEKS & POTTER, General 
Agents, Boston. Agents wanted. 
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OF BOSTON. 
Organized respectively, 1852, 1825, 1873. 


Ca:h Assets, 4 Million Dollars. 


All losses settied and paid by the undersigned, 


ALBERT BOWKER, Pres.& Manager, 


sep2 No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
IRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
ash Fund, Aug 20, 1876, 350,000, 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 








Surplus over re-insurance, over $130,000 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 


Only the safer classes of property insured. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 








BOSTON OFFICE 


No. 27 STATE STREET. 


Lecal Agencies in every town, 


ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 


CHAS A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 





Aug. 20, 1876. “i 
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